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the Desk 


DR. ALBERT A. MICHELSON 
AID Professor Albert Einstein, of Dr. Albert 
S A. Michelson, famous scientist: “Dr. Michel- 
son was one of ‘the greatest artists in the 
world in scientific experimentation. His investiga- 
tions were of decided significance in the field of 
relativity.” 

Dr. Michelson was a great artist-scientist. His 
scientific work was artistic. He was thorough, 
painstaking, consistent, tireless, enthusiastic, joyous 
in his work. Quoting from an editorial in the 
Christian Science Monitor: “For it is on research 
of the careful and exacting type of which Dr. 
Michelson was capable that the progress of physi- 
cal science depends. The gift of a cosmic yard- 
stick was but one of his achievements. From his 
measurement of stars to his experiments in ether- 
drift, Dr. Michelson ap- 
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that the space devoted to Dr. Michelson is so 
small in comparison to that used recently to 
chronicle the passing and achievements of a great 
football coach; or, some months earlier, to a fa- 
mous star of the screen. The lack of ability of 
the average American to proprely apply the yard- 


stick of relative values is appalling. 


ACTIVITY OF LEISURE | 
A YOUNG woman graduate of the Univer- 
sity of California truly said from the com- 
mencement platform on occasion of receiving her 
bachelor’s degree, that the American is uneasy 
in his moments of leisure and finds scant repose from 
his activity. He is constantly rushing along in an 
effort to make money in order to be in position to 
make more money. In her enthusiasm however, 
aided possibly by her Eng- 


. 


plied his talents over a 
wide range. Yet nothing 
in his work will transcend 
the inspiration which his 
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lish professor and the de- - 
partment of expression and 
by others who perhaps lack 
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the speed of light had, for- 
tunately, reached the point 
where able assistants under 
directions left by him, may 
carry on to full completion. 


The newspapers of Cali- 
fornia and throughout the 
nation were generous in de- 
voting space, on Dr. Mich- 
elson’s passing, to his con- 
tributions to scienc e— 
generous if we make com- 
parison with space used to 
feature the work of other 
leaders in the world of 
scientific achievement. It 
is however a sad commen- 


tary upon our newspapers 
and magazines and, as well, 
upon the reading public, 
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from the bleachers. If noth- 
ing better offers he hangs 
over a fence and watches a 
steam shovel work, or 
stands on a bridge and 
gazes at the moving 
stream. 

The young lady has un- 
knowingly stumbled upon 
one of the most funda- 
mental traits in human na- 
ture. Boy or man, Ameri- 
can or South Sea Islander, 
movement, color, sound, 
action will arrest and hold 
the attention. The merest 
incident or circumstance 
involving action will at- 
tract a crowd immediately. 
The person who is not in- 
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terested in the working of a steam shovel has 
something wrong with his mental anatomy. One 
who, under average conditions is not minded to 
pause on a bridge and gaze at the turbulent stream 
or the traffic moving on its surface, is less than 
normal. 

But the young lady bachelor is correct when, in 
reply to those who hold that times of stress and 
restfulness are the only times which foster new 
ideas and lead to new developments, she says: ‘“‘It 
is equally true that tranquility and repose, time for 
meditation, and reflection are necessary for creative 
thinking.” | 

* * 
THE BIBLE A MODEL OF ENGLISH 
| bac who would reach the best in style, dic- 
tion and choice of words will not hesitate to 
use the Bible as a model. An editorial writer points 
out the accuracy in translation of the King James 
version and says: 

“The scholars appointed by King James to ren- 
der the Bible out of the original tongues produced 
a masterpiece of English. For all the changes of 
fashion in speech which have occurred since then, 
their version of the scriptures is still the best model 
of English style. As such it has had an immense 
influence upon the language.” 

We have long advocated the study of the Bible 
by all writers and especially those who desire to 
be terse and succinct in statement and lucid in ex- 
pression. Nowhere .else is the English language 
used with greater clarity and more telling effect 
and charm than in outstanding chapters of the 
Bible. 

The editorial referred to says that the King James 
Version “unlocked the puzzle of obscure pages,” 
and thus throws light upon the original meaning. 
Unfortunately the average individual thinks not so 
much of having an accurate narrative, as that the 
phrasing should mean to him the idea he himself 
desires to read into the sentences. 

One is much safer in commenting upon that part 
of the editorial statement which touches the quality 
of English involved than in developing a contro- 
versy anent the accuracy of the scriptures in fact 
and meaning. It needs be recalled in this connec- 
tion that however accurate and scholarly were the 
King James translators, they themselves worked 
upon originals that were passed down by word of 
mouth long before being recorded; and even then 
there were few copies of originals. 

In any case, the Bible is an inspiring book. When 


original name of Yerba Buena. 
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studied as literature or otherwise the flavor of 


English is glorious. 
* * 


PRESERVE ORIGINAL NAMES 
hare modern changes are for the better. This 


can not always be said of the change in geo- 
graphic names, of historic spots and the like. Yerba 
Buena Island in San Francisco Bay was so called 
from the time of the founding of Yerba Buena, as 
San Francisco was called up to the year 1847. 
About the year 1860, Yerba Buena Island was 
named by many Goat Island and, from that time 
on, the latter name clung. The Board of Geo- 
graphic Names in Washington some 30 years ago 
made the name Goat Island official. 

At numerous times in recent years strong effort 
has been made to bring back to general use the 
The soft flowing 
Spanish word, Yerba Buena, is the name of a 
white flowering vine which presumably used to 
grow profusely upon the island. Now under the 
able advocacy of Admiral Cole, who occupies the 
position of commandant of the 12th Naval District, 
and of others, including the Native Daughters of 
the Golden West, it may be hoped that appeal to 
the Board of Geographic Names will result in a 
return to the more desirable designation of the 
picturesque island. It may be expected that success 
in this venture will be the prophesy of a return in 
California and the Southwest to the use of many 
old Spanish and Indian names that the present 
generations have forgotten. 


* 


AN “OLD SPANISH CUSTOM” 
A CUSTOM that should be discouraged as 


unbecoming a dignified, democratic people is 
that of grooming young ladies against the time 
when they may be presented at the Court of 
St. James. For the most part and in many ways 
Great Britain is in reality more democratic in her 
institutions and government, her manners and cus- 
toms, than are we who pride ourselves on having 
come a long way since the Boston Tea Party. But 
it savors of snobbery and class distinction to put 
a premium upon securing a bid to parade before 
Royalty at Buckingham Palace; to bow and scrape 
and courtesy, and be featured in news prints there- 
after as of the socially “arrived.” 

These remarks are occasioned because of public 
announcement of certain estimable young ladies 
who “will be presented at Royal Court.’’ It is 

Read further on page 32 
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HE World War, instead of 
settling the affairs of Europe, 
actually multiplied its trou- 

bles. As in pre-war days, political 
hucksters occupy many seats of 
power which should be tenanted 
by enlightened statesmen. Na- 
tionalism, in the guise of self-pres- 
ervation, stubbornly and selfishly 
continues to manifest itself every- 
where. 

What have the nations of Eu- 
rope done or attempted to do to 
diminish the impact of the clash of 
economic and political interests? 
At best the results have been dis- 
appointing. Suspicions have not 
been allayed, honesty has not dis- 
placed diplomacy based upon 
chauvinism. Almost without ex- 
ception both victors and van- 
quished in the last war are dissat- 
isfied with the distribution of the 
spoils. Herein lies the real tragedy 
and the underlying danger P the 
situation in which Europe finds 
itself today. 


On the surface most of the dif- 
ficulties which have beset the 
labors of inter-allied and other 
conferences held since 1918 have 
been settled amicably. But friendly 
gestures cannot always be regard- 
ed as a good omen,—nor on the 
other hand is political brusqueness 
to be taken too seriously. When 
two opposing nations, equally 
strong in their convictions, are 
confronted with the necessity of 
settling a dispute, the one sup- 
ported by the force of superior 
arms is usually in a position to 
inflict its will upon the weaker 
nation, though not always to its 
ultimate advantage. In the peace 
negotiations following the Armis- 
tice, only the victors were con- 
sulted, with the result that ever 
since Germany signed the Treaty 
of Versailles she has been manoe- 
vering to bring about some modi- 
fications of the terms imposed by 
the victorious allies. This could 
be accomplished not by open re- 
sistance but by pursuing a policy 
of fulfillment. It has na 
thorny road for German states- 
men; to whittle away the sharp 


edges of the treaty has taxed their 
ingenuity to the utmost. From the 
German standpoint, theeresults at- 
tained have been gratifying in 
some respects, in other respects 
disappointing. 

Every move on the part of Ger- 
man statesmen has been watched 
with the gravest concern at home 
and abroad. Dissatisfaction with 
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the results of international confer- 
ences has found forceful expres- 
sion in election returns, in occur- 
rence of street riots, in political 
assassinations and in other deplor- 
able acts of violence. Mutual 
distrust, aggravated by vauntin 
personal ambitions, has shatter 
the German electorate into frag- 
ments. 


Most of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in the process of liquidatin 
the World War have center 
around reparations. As long as the 
solution of this problem remained 
for all practical purposes in the 
hands of politicians unaware of 
the economic implications of their 
decisions, little headway was 
made in overcoming the obstacles 
encountered. With appalling con- 
sistency the issues were clouded 
by political venom. How much 
should Germany pay? Eventually 
the question simmered down to: 
What can Germany pay? The es- 
timates ranged all the way from 
nothing to tens of billions of dol- 
lars. Conferences held in Lon- 
don, in Geneva, and in Locarno 


actually yielded meager results. 
Finally out of all this groping 
came the Young Plan and the rec- 
ognition that political issues can- 
not be settled with a disregard of 
the underlying economic factors. 
The recognition of this truth came 
only after irreparable damage had 
been done to the European eco- 
nomic structure. The highly sen- 
sitized machinery of production 
had been struck blow after blow 
until it threatened to collapse. 
That professional statesmen over- 
looked the fact that the destruction 
or weakening of one economic unit 
would endanger others would have 
been less annoying had they not 
been forewarned. It is, of course, 
by no means a foregone conclusion 
that had the European powers 
liquidated their affairs on a basis 
a little more compatible with rea- 
son, the present economic disaster 
could have been averted. But no 
matter what the outcome, the ex- 
periment would have been worth 
trying. The serious blunders made 
by Resenen statesmen stare us 
in the face. Have they impressed 
us sufficiently? 


ORE than verbal or written 

assurances are necessary if 
Europe is to lead a peaceful exist- 
ence. Locarno and the Kellogg 
Pact may be forerunners of great 
events to come. Certainly with- 
out general reduction in arma- 
ments they are meaningless ges- 
tures. It is this fact that has 
directed the attention of statesmen 
of every civilized nation to the 
disarmament conference called for 
February, 1932. Upon the success 
or failure of this conference de- 
pends to a large extent the future 
of Western civilization. To as- 
sume failure is to contemplate 
further international rivalries and 
alignments which can have but one 
result—the painful repetition of 
the tragic experiences of the past. 
From the standpoint of anyone in- 
terested in furthering the cause of 
peace, sovereignty must play sec- 
ond fiddle to interdependence, 
economic as well as_ political. 
Competitive armament of land, sea 
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and air forces and international 
cooperation are incompatibles. 
That a general reduction in arma- 
ments was contemplated after the 
World War is indicated in pro- 
nouncements of the late M. Cle- 
menceau; it was reaffirmed in 
Article 8 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations — an integral 


part of the Treaty of Versailles— 


and in the final protodol of the Lo- 
carno Pact. The calling of the 
disarmament conference for 1932 
is therefore merely a step toward 
fulfillment of treaty obligations. 
In the face of the complexities of 
the situation it would be unrea- 
sonable to assume that the top of 
the ladder will be reacied in one 
jump. Each rung must be care- 
fully ascended. Viewed in this 
light the various disarmament 
agreements already entered into 
have accomplished a little more 
than gloomy pessimists willingly 
admit. 

How to allay unreasonable sus- 
picions and modify national poli- 
cies not in accord with the spirit 
of international cooperation re- 
mains the principal task of Euro- 
pean statesmen today. That no 
important results can possibly be 
secured without concessions to na- 
tional pride and ambitions hardly 
needs repetition. Pettiness, greed 
and vindictiveness must be dis- 
placed by magnanimity of spirit 
and unselfish devotion to the cause 
of international understanding. 


As long as the real issues in- 
volved in an international dispute 
are not openly admitted to debate, 
misinterpretations are unavoid- 
able. n illustration of this is 
found in the recent suggested 
trade agreement between Austria 
and Germany. In the case of both 
of these countries, and therefore 
for the rest of the world, economic 
prosperity depends upon the cre- 
ation of an economic unit con- 
taining greater resources and 
larger unrestricted market areas 
than are found in either Austria 
or Germany. The proposed treaty 
between these countries may ac- 
tually prove to be a welcome fore- 
runner to similar treaties with 
other countries. M. Briand, ac- 
cording to the press, interprets 
this economic alignment as a po- 
litical threat. A threat it is, un- 
doubtedly. Whether or not the 
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Council of the League of Nations 
gives its approval will in no sense 
alter the reasonableness or unrea-~- 
sonableness of the action taken by 
Germany and Austria. Is it their 
intention to refuse similar trade 
alliances with other nations? If 
so, the present determination of 
the two most important central 
European powers might be looked 
upon with suspicion. On the 
other hand if Germany and Aus- 
tria willingly accept the premise 
that their agreement is only the 
beginning of economic unification 
of the entire continent there can 
be no cause for alarm. Briand’s 
indignation, his veiled threats and 
his insinuations, are based upon 
the assumption that the Austro- 
German agreement is to be an ex- 
clusive treaty, forestalling a gen- 
eral economic alliance of European 
states. Otherwise his attitude is 
incompatible with the policy he has 
advocated with such eloquence. If 
Germany is to pay reparations her 
existing economie structure must 
not only be safeguarded, but her 
sphere of economic influence must 
be legitimately expanded. 


OBVIOUSLY, Europeon affairs 

have reached a climax. But 
two alternatives are left—either 
Germany and Austria are to be 
economically ruined and politic- 
ally emasculated or they are to be 
assisted in their attempt at re- 
habilitation. Since the Armistice 
a policy half way between these 
two extremes has been followed. 
Beyond any reasonable doubt this 
policy has failed. If a runner in a 
two-mile race is tripped every time 
he outdistances a competitor he 
may sooner or later break a leg 
and become incapacitated. The 
same holds true of the economic 
life of a nation. Put too many 
stumbling-blocks in its path and 
eventually it will collapse. If 
Briand persists in his present atti- 
tude the immediate consequences 
may not be serious, but the ulti- 
mate results are certain to be of 
an extremely dangerous character, 
since Germany may thereby be 
forced to seek assistance else- 
where, presumably in Russia. Ef- 
fective resistance cannot be offered 
at present by the German govern- 
ment, much less by the Austrian. 
Both will be compelled to abide by 
the decision of the Council of the 
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League of Nations, whether they 
approve of the decision or not. 
erein lies the strength as well as 
the weakness of Germany today. 
Geographically she commands an 
advantageous position. Situated in 
the heart of Europe, she is able, 
display military force, to command 
the sympathetic ear of some of her 
neighbors who look with suspicion 
upon the foreign policy of France. 
Searythine considered, it would 
be wise to approve of the Austro- 
German trade alliance and to make 
it the opening scene in the final 
act of the European drama — the 
culmination of a dream long cher- 
ished — the effective organization 
of an United States of Europe. 
Not only the sincerity of Germany 
in her expressed desire for peace, 
but the sincerity of France (in 
fact of all European countries) 
would be brought to a test. 


No settlement of the European 
chaos can be final unless the more 
important nations openly recog- 
nize that national ambitions must 
be brought into harmony with the 
larger programme of a United 
Europe. This proposal has met 
with stubborn resistance on the 
part of those who frankly object 
to a perpetuation of conditions es- 
tablished in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and subsequent agreements. 
They fear that the acceptance of 
the Briand proposal would close 
the doors to reconsideration of 
boundary line adjustments and 
many another subject of contro- 
versy between the European pow- 
ers. Undoubtedly it would ac- 
complish this result. But at the 
same time it would dry the stream 
of international rivalry at its 
source; in any event it would re- 
move the cause of contamination 
and would go a long way toward 
the final pacification of Europe. 
On the assumption that the eco- 
nomic motive is the one that dic- 
tates national policies, the signi- 
ficance of such a union becomes 
quite apparent. A United States 
of Europe would do much to 
strengthen the League of Nations; 
it would be complimentary to most 
of the existing machinery for set- 
tling international disputes. In 
fact many of its present opponents 
would be the very ones who in the 
long run would benefit the most 

Read further on page 27 
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Arrest Yourself, Sir 


An Incident of High Diplomatic Nature in Our Alaskan History 


I 


By BEATRICE B. BEEBE 


IRTY-ONE years ago ports, such as only a Joaquin Mil- 


(June, 1900) there took place 
in the bustling town of Skag- 
way, Alaska—which then boasted 
a population of 1000 white citizens 
and was the first port of entry to- 


ward the gold fields of the Klon- 
dike—an event that brought about 
mingled consternation and ap- 
plause. 

News of this 
reached Wash- 
ington and 
Montreal by 
wire and at 
Bremerton 
Navy Yard 
stimulated un- 
usual activity 
tending to 
speedy pre- 
paredness for 
the probable 
consequences of 
an American's 
rash act. 

The Ameri- 
can was George 
Melvin Miller, 
who had first 


ler could pen, on the progress of 
the gold rush. 

Doubtless, the hardships en- 
countered sufficiently explain why 
only one poem—'‘Chilkoot Pass” 
received inspiration that 


journey. In it occur the following 
significant lines, which also ex- 
press the reverence felt by George 
Miller. 


gone to Alaska 
in 1897 for gold 
and remained, a 
captive to the scenery. Poetic by 
nature, as was his renowned older 
brother, Cincinnatus Hiner Miller 
—better known to the literary 
world as Joaquin Miller—George 
Melvin Miller had found his 
wealth in the gorgeousness of 
colorful sunrises and rainbow sun- 
sets, in the majesty of snow- 
towered mountains and awesome 
glaciers, in the dazzling brilliance 
of crystal waters and shimmering 
icebergs. To him Alaska was an 
Eden of unrivaled splendor. 


His intention upon arrival at 
Skagway had been to continue his 
journey over the White Pass, 
where he expected to join Joaquin. 
The poet made the hazardous trip 
when almost 60 years of age, hav- 
ing been commissioned by news- 
paper interests to contribute re- 


Many lost their lives on the treacherous Alaska trails into the interior 


“And you, too, read by the North Lights 
Such sermons as never men say! 

You sat and sat with the midnights 
That sit and that sit all day; 

You heard the silence, you heard the 


room, 
Heard the glory of God in the gloom 
When the icebergs boom and boom!” 


As George Miller neared the 
Pass, there occurred a terrific 
slide of such force and extent that 
some 300 persons were buried be- 
neath the sweeping avalanche of 
snow and ice. Further progress 
being impossible, Miller returned 
to Skagway. On a later trip, in 
the summer of 1900, in company 
with others, his destination be- 
came the Porcupine Mining Camp, 
located about 60 miles north of 
Haines Mission on the Klahena 
River near the boundary line be- 
tween Alaska and British Colum- 


bia. The “Cottage City” made a 
most satisfactory voyage and fin- 
ally stopped at Haines Mission, 
the site of a Presbyterian Indian 
school, 16 miles below Skagway. 


At this point Mrs. Miller and 
Mr. and Mrs. Thorne, his travel- 
ing companions, disembarked. Mr. 
Miller continued with the vessel. 
to Skagway, where he planned to 
attend to some necessary items of 
business in time 
to make the re- 
turntripto 
Haines Mission 
on the same 
boat the follow- 
ing day. 


II. 

H E question 

of the Amer- 
ican boundary 
line in Alaska 
had for some 
time been occu- 
pying the diplo- 
matic attention 
of interested 
circles in Can- 
ada as well as 
in the United 
States. 

When our 
nation purchased Alaska from 
Russia in 1867 for the relatively 
small sum of $7,200,000, neither 
America nor the Dominion of Can- 
ada considered the territory to be 
much more than a wasteland of 
snow. In fact the United States 
Government had immediately be- 
come the target of vicious attacks 
by politicians, who charged it with 
a useless and insane expenditure 
of the nation’s funds for such a 
wild and worthless stretch of coun- 
try. 

So valueless was Alaska re- 
garded at this time, our country 
made no survey to determine the 
boundary line between our terri- 
tory and the Dominion of Canada. 
Not until the discovery of gold at 
Dawson and other points lying 
well within the Canadian province 
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had fired the imagination of ven- 
ture-loving souls, and there fol- 
lowed such a stampede as had not 
occurred on this continent since 
the days of ‘49, did Canada and 
the United States awake to the 
potential value of the possession 
sold us by Russia. 


In an early Russo-British treaty 
of 1825 there was found a state- 
ment to the effect that the Can- 
adian boundary line was to be de- 
termined at a point 30 miles from 
the coast. With the discovery of 
gold and the consequent influx of 
seekers after wealth, Canada 
sought .a technical interpretation 
of the boundary clause to be taken 
as meaning 30 miles inland from 
the outermost projecting points of 
land in contact with the ocean 
water. The treaty being so con- 
strued would give to her the title 
to many important indented ports, 
including Wrangell and Juneau, 
and, chief among them at this 
time, it being the nearest inland 
to the gold fields, the town of 
Skagway. 


The United States was also 
awake to the value of retaining 
this port as a terminus for the 
collection of customs and passport 
duties. She, therefore, sought an- 
other interpretation of the treaty 
and contended that the 30 mile 
point should be measured from the 
most interior reach of salt water, 
which, of course, was the port of 
Skagway. Even Juneau our coun- 


' try could not afford to lose. Most 


of the land surrounding that town 
was highly athe larg- 
est gold mine in the world was 
located at Treadwell, a short dis- 
tance from Juneau. 


With the increase of migration 
to the gold fields, Skagway as- 
sumed an important position and 
became the center of the interna- 
tional controversy. Since the 
Klondike lay wholly within Can- 
adian territory, the Dominion was 
insistent on such enforcement of 
the treaty as would permit her to 
acquire the chief port of entry to 
the rich gold fields of the Dawson 
country. 


For some time prior to 1900 a 
temporary boundary line, called 
the “modus vivendi,’ was agreed 
upon, 30 miles from Skagway. 


There the Canadians established 
6 


their customs’ offices and pro- 
ceeded to tax all gold brought out 
from and all supplies taken into 
the Klondike region. The Can- 
adian boats, of course, had to be 
left at anchor at Skagway, in 
American territory. 


By degrees, however, the Can- 
adian police, doubtless because by 
far the greater number of those 
passing over the 30 mile boundary 
line were headed for Dawson and 
other Canadian points, moved 
their camp continuously and sys- 
tematically closer to Skagway. 


At length, for the sake of amic- 
able convenience, they were grant- 
ed permission by the American 
officials to pitch their tents and 
conduct their business not far 
from the point where the boats 
were landing their hundreds of 
gold-crazed passengers. However, 
this arrangement did not prove 
entirely satisfactory to the Ameri- 
cans in Alaska, who feared that 


such a concession might eventually 


cause the Canadians to enforce 
their claim to a title to Skagway. 
The topic was given considerable 
publicity and discussed freely in 
the Alaska papers. By the time 
George Miller had returned north 
in the summer of 1900, feeling was 


running with both Americans 


and Canadians. 


III. 
WHEN he landed at the dock 
Mr. Miller was met by A. W. 
Andrews, American Customs Of- 
ficer, who rushed excitedly to meet 
the newcomer. 

‘Look, George! See there what 
those Canadians have done!” 

Following the direction indi- 
cated, Mr. Miller saw about a half 
mile away and directly in front of 
the group of Canadian tents, an 
immense pole which reared itself 
stark in the summer sunlight. It 
certainly had not been there when 
he left Skagway some months pre- 
vious. 

‘It is my,belief that the Can- 
adians are planning to run up their 
flag in token of possession,’ An- 
drews continued, greatly per- 
turbed. 

“Oh, I doubt that,’ Miller re- 
plied, ‘‘and if they did, it would 
not stay there long. I don’t be- 
lieve there is anything to worry 


about.’ 
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“It will mean trouble sure if they 
do,” Andrews predicted, “and 
those fellows have been growing 
bolder every day. I want you to 
look up the law and see if you can't 
evolve some peaceable method 
whereby we can restrain them 
from flying their British flag here. 
Surely you can find some treaty 
or ruling that will serve as a pre- 
cedent for our order to remove 
their emblem, should they raise it. 
And I have every reason to be- 
lieve that is just what they intend 
to do, else why the erection of the 
pole?”’ 

“All right. Since you are so 
concerned, I will see what I can 
find,” and Mr. Miller continued 


on his way to the hotel. 


Concluding his matters of per- 
sonal business, he spent the re- 
mainder of the afternoon and 
evening in a vain search through 
the legal books for some sort of 
ruling that could apply to the case 
in point. But he was unable to 
unearth any authority that would 
answer the questions as to whether 
the Canadians could acquire any 
sort of valid title merely by run- 
ning up their flag. There seemed 
to be absolutely nothing available 
that could be interpreted as pos- 
sible of direct application to the 
situation that might confront the 
American officials. Late that night 
Mr. Miller gave up the search and 
retired for a few hours’ rest to be 
ready when the Cottage City 
should sail on the following morn- 
ing. 

As the hour for departure drew 
near, he sauntered leisurely along 
from the hotel toward the landing. 
Suddenly he found himself pass- 
ing the group of tents housing the 
Canadian officials. This brought 
back to his mind the meeting of 
the day before with Mr. Andrews, 
and his eyes sought the pole and 
traveled to its top. There, true to 
the prediction of the American 
Customs Officer, the British flag 
floated gaily in the brilliant morn- 
ing sunlight. 


IV. 
A SURGE of patriotic indigna- 
tion swept over George Miller. 
So those Canadians had dared it, 
after all! He quickened his pace 
and ir a few moments had reached 
Read further on page 24 
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Digging Up Buried Cities 


rk. WILLIAM Freperic BADE 
has a most fascinating job. 
He digs up buried cities. We 
sat down together recently and in 
answer to my questions, Dr. Bade 
said: “My father, William Bade, 
was born in Hanover. He was one 
of a considerable group of Ger- 
mans who wanted a more liberal 
government. When their efforts 
toward this end were defeated, he 
with many others, came to the 
United States. Among those who 
came here at that time was Carl 
Shurz. Although my father was a 
scholar, he, on arrival in this coun- 
try, took the first job which of- 
fered, which was working on 
barges and steamboats on the Mis- 
sissippi River. My mother’s maid- 
en name was Anna Voight. I 
was born in Minnesota on Janu- 
ary 22, 1871, the first of a family 
of ten children. 


“When I was a little chap, I 
learned English, German and Lat- 
in simultaneously. After gradu- 
ry high school I went to 
the Moravian College at Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania, graduating 
from the classical course in 1892. 
I earned my way through college 
by giving music lessons and serv- 
ing as organist. After graduating 
I took two years in a theological 
seminary. My desire to know 
more about the Bible led to the 
study of Hebrew till I could read 
the Bible in the original tongue. 
In order to know more about the 
early sources of the Bible, I went 
to Yale and studied Arabic, and 
the Babylonian, Assyrian, Ethi- 
opic and Aramic tongues. Though 
I can read 14 languages readily, 
I can converse fluently in but 
seven,—English, German, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Dutch and Ara- 
bic. In Europe I studied in vari- 
ous universities but principally in 
Berlin and Paris, earning the de- 
proce of Doctor of Philosophy, 

iterary Doctor and Doctor of 
Divinity. In 1925 I made my first 
trip to Egypt. (As you probably 
know, I am director of the Pales- 
tine Institute and professor in the 
Frederic Billings Foundation for 


By FRED LOCKLEY 


the Old Testament and Semitic 
languages at the Pacific School of 
Religion at Berkeley, California. ) 

“The more I studied the old 
testament, the more convinced | 
became of the importance of ex- 
cavating the old buried cities as a 
means of historical and biblical re- 
search. There are scores of cities 
mentioned in the old testament, 


?¢ 
The story of Dr. Bade's 


archeological work in the 
Holyland rivals in interest 
and holding power the most 
compelling fiction. Those who 
have heard him describe his 
experiences will bear testi- 
mony to the vividness of his 
word pictures. Mr. Lochley 
has, in the present article, 
given an accurate reflection of 
the man and his work.—Ed. 


whose sites are unknown. Many 
of these ancient cities were re- 
peatedly sacked and burned during 
the Crusades. There are five dif- 
ferent Mizpahs mentioned in the 
Bible. I was particularly anxious 
to locate the Mizpah of Benjamin. 
Turn to the first verse of the 
20th chapter of Judges, and you 
will find it reads as follows: “Then 
all of the children of Israel went 
out and the congregation was as- 
sembled as one man from Dan 
even to Beer-sheba, with the land 
of Gilead unto Jehovah at Miz- 
pah.’ The 20th and 21st chapters 
of Judges you will find contain 
constant reference to Mizpah. The 
word Mizpah, when translated 
literally, means ‘a commanding 
view or ‘a fine outlook.’ Through- 
out the west you will find places 
called ‘Fairview,’ a translation of 
the word ‘Mizpah.’ From biblical 
records, I knew that Mizpah was 
north of Jerusalem. I also knew 
that it was not far distant from 
where Saul lived and that it was 
a famous ancient place of prayer. 

“One morning I started out 
afoot from Jerusalem, to investi- 
gate the various hilltops within a 
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range of ten miles. It was spring 
and every hillside was abloom with 
wild flowers. Although I live in 
California and am loyal to my 
state, I will have to confess that 
I have never seen any country in 
which there are such a variety and 
such a profusion of wild flowers 
as in the Holy Land. On the sum- 
mit of a gentle hillside I found 
some broken fragments of pottery. 
An archaeologist can tell from a 
fragment of pottery, the approxi- 
mate time it was made. I knew 
that the Germans, with their usual 
thoroughness, must have taken 
photographs during the World 
War, of the country in and about 
Jerusalem. I secured some air 
photographs, made during the war 
and, in a photograph taken from 
an altitude of 8,000 feet, I found 
a picture of this very hillside. I 
noticed slight contours which were 
visible in the picture, which I 
thought might indicate the pres- 
ence of a city wall. I learned that 
the original plate from which this 
photograph was taken was in 
Stuttgart. I wrote to a friend in 
Germany and asked him to go to 
the War Department and request 
that they make a two foot enlarge- 
ment of this hillside. The German 
War Department made this en- 
largement and sent it to me with- 
out charge. The enlarged photo- 
graph showed that there was a 
wall which enclosed about 12 acres 
of land, the wall being shaped 
very much like a coffin. This hill- 
side was covered with barley, 
which was just starting to grow. 
I leased the land, paid the farmer 
the approximate value of his ma- 
tured crop, and secured permission 
to excavate. 
4I-FHE day before Easter, 1926, 
we started to dig. Within 
half an hour we had struck the 
corner of the wall, which we found 
was 18 feet across and about 15 
feet high. The upper part of the 
wall had been torn down, prob- 
ably by the Crusaders, and the 
stones taken elsewhere, probably 
to be used ih some wall or build- 
ing. Later we struck a tower 39 
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feet across-and 20 feet high. The 
wall which we were uncovering 
was built 400 years before Abra- 


' ham came into that country, and 


he came there about 1,650 years 
‘before the birth of Christ. We 
found there the tombs of people 
who had been buried in Mizpah 
5,000 years ago. These people 
were PreSemites. We have no 
definite knowledge about these 
people. In two tombs that had 
been excavated from the limestone 
bedrock, we found 150 complete 
specimens of what is considered 


the rarest pottery in the world. . 


Originally baskets were made by 
primitive people, from reeds or 
roots, smeared with clay. I sup- 
pose one of these baskets hap- 
pened to get in the fire, probably 
by accident, and it was discovered 
that even though the reeds in the 
basket itself were burned, the clay 
vessel held water, so the making 
of fire-burned clay vessels resulted 
from this accident. The pottery 
we found in these two tombs was 
so close to this period that it had 
painted on it the basket weave. 


“Pottery is the chief artifact 
industry of these early ages. Each 
age and each people had its own 
peculiar degree of firing, individ- 
ual type of vessel and decoration. 
Consequently, to an archaeologist, 
a piece of broken pottery is like a 
page of written history. When 
these earthen vessels were broken, 
they were tossed to one side and 
mingled with the soil, so that, 
while digging through the various 
strata, the discovery of these pots 
determines the age of each level 
through which you pass. Another 
way in which we can determine 
accurately the age of the various 
levels excavated, is in the finding 
of lamps. In digging on the site 
of Mizpah, we found lamps of the 
Canaanite period. These lamps 
were shaped like a shell and the 
hands that formed them had gone 
back to their original dust at least 
2,500 years before the time of 
Christ. These lamps had the 
merest suggestion of a foot, and a 
slight notch in the side for the 
twisted wick, which went down 
into the olive oil. We also found 
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Israelitish lamps, crudely formed 
on a pottery wheel. We found 23 
cisterns within the walls, which 
proved to be regular treasure 
houses. These cisterns were 
shaped like huge jugs, with nar- 
row necks. In these cisterns we 
found lamps and jugs which were 
made about the time of Isaiah. We 
also found a jug made at the time 
of Amos, on which some house- 
holder had scratched his initials, 
‘L. H.’ We determined the period 
of the making of this jug, because 
the ‘H’ has so many variations. 
This jug proved to us conclusively 
that the people who lived at the 
time of Amos could read and write. 
Otherwise an ordinary house- 
holder would not be able to scratch 
his initials on his household pot- 
tery. 
Canaanites with their 
Phoenician learning had a 
much higher culture than the 
Israelites. These two great peoples 
lived together for more than 400 
years, for in these cisterns we 
found Canaanitish and Israelitish 
pottery covering a period of more 
than 400 years. When the Israel- 
ites came to the land of Canaan, 
they adopted the language of the 
Canaanites, which we now term 
Hebrew. Read the first chapter of 
Judges and you will find in verse 
33 as well as other verses, proof 
that the Israelites dwelt among the 
Canaanites. In verse 28 of the Ist 
chapter of Judges, it says: ‘It 
came to pass when Israel waxed 
strong. They put the Canaanites 
to task work and did not utterly 
drive them out.’ If you will read 
verse 29, you will find that Eph- 
riam did not drive out the Canaan- 
ites and in the following verse 
you will find that Zebulun did not 
drive out the inhabitants of Kitron 
nor the inhabitants of Nahalol but 
the Canaanites dwelt among them 
if you 
will read the whole first chapter of 
Judges, you will get a most inter- 
esting picture, the truth of which 
we are proving by our archaelogi- 
cal discoveries. In our excavating 
we found a large amount of Ro- 
man material, under which was 
the evidence of Greek occupation 
of the city. Below this we came 
to evidences of the Persian period, 
after the Babylonian exile. We 
Read further on page 30 
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Californians Place Their Own Laurel Wreaths 


James Rolph, Jr., Governor 


N amazing demonstration of 
personal friendship was 
given at the California gu- 
bernatorial elections in November 
last. It was the result of a life- 
time of generous actions, of warm- 
hearted greetings and of sincere 
affection for his fellowman that 
gave James Rolph, Jr., 19 years 
mayor of San Francisco, an over- 
whelming majority in the race for 
governor of the western state. It 
is, perhaps, the single instance of 
a candidate for so high an office 
being chosen entirely and freely 
by the voters, for no machine or 
newspaper was behind him. For 
once in the history of politics, per- 
sonal affection for the man placed 
the wreath of victory. 


For nearly two decades the 
friendly attributes of mind and 
heart exhibited by San Francisco's 
mayor have fixed the sobriquet of 
“Sunny Jim” upon him, and if the 
new office to which he is called— 
the highest honor his native state 
has in its bestowal—endows him 
with a more dignified cognomen, 
the old affection will follow Gov- 
ernor Rolph into any field he 
elects to enter. San Francisco will 
miss its long-time leader; visiting 
royalty will adjust its monocle 
more securely to be assured that 
the genial mayor pridefully re- 
counting the glories of his beloved 
city is actually not James Rolph, 
Jr.; scientist and scholar turn with 
regret to musty tomes for topo- 
graphical data so easily garnered 
from the ex-mayor whose mind 
has been found to be well charged 
with the early western-American 
scene. | 


Minna Street in the old Mission 
district produced Mr. Rolph in 
1869, his birthplace not far re- 
moved from the site of his present 
family home, and his education 
was begun in the public schools of 
the western city. That it was con- 


cluded in the European college 


founded by Henry VIII was more 
in compliment to the ancestral loy- 


alty of a London father and an 
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Edinburgh mother, for James 
Rolph, Jr., finds all things Ameri- 
can to his unreserved liking. His 
early enthusiasms were divided, 
for there were hosts of interests 
in the golden city for a young 
fellow with an aptitude for civil 
government, people and social af- 
fairs; but in the rapid development 
to which western youth is prone, it 
was his fellowman who charmed 


Hon. JAMES Jr., 
Governor of California 


him most. This earnest interest in 
other people cost the alert lad 
many a crosstown errand of which 
he took small account after its 
conscientious performance, and, al- 
though he has forgotten them, 
many such unselfish “lifts have 
in the last year been remembered 
in the general summing-up of 
virtues. 

To those who have followed 
Rolph’s career closely — lived it 
with him as his friends have done 
—the appealing feature of the 
man’s success is in the fact that 
politics was not an early consider- 
ation. His character was already 
built upon a sunny inner quality, 
his mind was already developed 
by a fairly @vell-rounded educa- 
tion, and experience of a com- 
mercial and industrial nature had 


already been created by 1906; it 
was upon these accomplishments 
that his political fitness was based. 


Rolph's métier always was ship- 
ping and his first connection with 
the industry was as office boy. 
The next step was a long one, for 
it carried him to cashier, a post 
that offered as great a change in 
salary as in mental requirements. 
Energy and ability-led him gradu- 
ally through the lower reaches of 
shipping and, as his interests be- 
came secure, he was attracted to 
banking. In 1903 he established 
the Mission Bank at 16th and 
Julian Streets. 


The unprecedented upheaval of 
Nature in 1906 called out all of 
the potentialities of initiative and 
resourcefulness in the young ship- 
pers being. The tremblor that 
wakened San Francisco in the 
dawn of an April morning two and 
a half decades ago, created by the 
cruel havoc that it wrought, a line 
of march for the unwitting Rolph 
that has just ended in the gover- 
nors seat. 

The destruction of the great 
main that shut off San Francisco's 
water supply rendered all aid to 
its complete devastation and 
roused the constructive pity of 
every able-bodied soul near the 
scene. Rolph, like a modern Paul 
Revere, urged his townsmen from 
the back of his saddle horse to 
gather for a citizens’ meeting in 
the barn on his home property. 
The ‘stalls were hastily converted 
into offices, and counters for the 
reception of supplies that at once 
began to pour in were constructed. 
The response was immediate and 
the efforts so efficacious that soon 
7000 refugees were being provided 
with food and clothing from that 
point. The originator became its 
efficient chairman and when the 
Mission Relief, as it was known, 
= into the Mission Promotion 

ssociation, he was named as its 
president. The latent power of 
leadership was developed from 
that time on—from trustee of the 
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San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce he_became its. president for 
three consecutive terms. The year 
of the earthquake and fire the 
Mission Savings Bank was organ- 
ized with Rolph as president, and 
on it went. Navigation interests 
received his attention and when he 
realized the importance of an ex- 
pansion program, wooden steamers 
and barkentines were constructed 
by his company on Humboldt Bay. 

The long service in the mayor- 
alty began in 1912 and for five 
terms San Francisco kept its dean 
of mayors. Upon his retirement 
to take the higher chair of gover- 
nor in January, 1931, Rolph was 
made ‘Mayor Emeritus For Life,” 
an office created for him, and the 
order engraved on a scroll of gold 
plate was presented to him. 


~ 


State Capitol at Sacramento - 


Because of the unusual enthusi- 
asm of the in-coming governor for 
pioneer California, his inaugura- 
tion included a revival of trophies 
and customs that recalled the ro- 
mantic past. This was, perhaps, 
the greatest possible compliment 
to its new executive, parading be- 
fore him the disused forms of 
early life, for Sutter's Fort was 


_denuded of its cherished relics for 


the occasion. And an exchange of 
compliments was in the quick ap- 
preciation of the governor. His 
eyes brightened,—swiftly his 
thoughts raced back to early rule 
in Las Californias, suggested by 
the ox-drawn cart passing before 
him, to its first governor, Gaspar 
de Portola in 1768; the lazy figures 
of serape-clad Mexicans conjured 
up a vision of Pio Pico, governor 
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of California during the Mexican — 
rule six decades later; by a torn 
re blowing from a float depicting 
a later period when Commodore 
John D. Sloat was governor under 
military rule; by the lanterns and 
picks on the shoulders of marching 
miners to the first governor of the 
State of California, Peter H. Bur- 
nett, 1849! To the Johnsons, to 
Latham, to Leland Stanford, all of 
them, numbering, first to last—the 
new recruit—sixty governors of 
California. | 
Finding himself in so august a 
company is aS amazing as it is 
gratifying to California’s new gov- | 
ernor, though the people of the 
state have experienced no surprise. 
James Rolph, Jr., has builded bet- 


ter than he knew. “ 


visitors. 


E Annual Convention of the National Education Association occurs at Los Angeles, opening on June 27 and con- 
tinuing until July 3. For months local committees have been at work and plans are nearing completion for the 
entertainment and comfort of a vast army of delegates from every state in the Union. The general place of meeting 
will be the Shrint Auditorium. Departments, sections and conference groups will find meeting places throughout the 
central part of the city. Not least among the plans in progress are those for recreation. The committee is headed by 
C. L. Glenn of the Division of Physical Education who is working on plans to properly absorb the leisure time of 


This magazine issues in July as a Special Souvenir Complimentary N. E. A. Edition. Copy will be placed with 
our compliments in the hands of each delegate when registering at Headquarters. The magazine will carry interesting 
and attractive matter relating to schools and education in California, and to the industries, commerce, trade relations, 
scenic attractions, out-of-door activities and other interesting and instructive material such as may be used by the 
teachers “back home” for reference work in their classes. 
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How Old Young? 


RANDMA CROWLEY, who had 

lived an exemplary life up 

to her 86th year, had sud- 
denly become a problem. 


She had married young, raised 
a properly spanked, sufficiently 
educated, adequately admonished 
family; then, after the passing of 
her husband, settled down to a 
likewise exemplary old age as 
mentor, nurse and vaudeville per- 
former for her grandchildren. 


The old lady had her troubles 
too. Muriel, her eldest grand- 
child, had, against -the earnest 
counsel of everybody, gone to and 
come back from the church with 
George Brophy, who was one of 
the easy-going sort who couldn't 
hold a job over Sunday. 


Muriel had undoubtedly been 
color blind when she picked 
George, for if ever there was a 
lemon in the garden of love, he 
was it. And Grandma had told 
Muriel in plenty of time, but the 
poor kid couldn't see it, being “the 
saftest of the family’’ herself—a 
soft little thing with a string for a 
backbone, as Grandma said. 


After the wedding, while every- 
body else was kissing the bride 
and bidding George goodbye—so 
far as the future was concerned— 
grandma, who lived all alone in a 
big house, promptly turned it over 
to the impecunious couple and 
fixed herself up a room in the attic 
where she could be near Muriel 
but not in the way. 


But George just couldn't keep 
a job. He sort of slumped when 
he found out that he ate whether 
he worked or not. That the checks 
came from grandma, did not seem 
to disturb him at all. 

You would think that at that 
point grandma would have I-told- 
you-so'ed all over the place. But 
she did not. It was, of course, no 


use to work on George, so grand- 
ma quietly went about working up 
a tempest in the soul of Muriel. 
And to prove that you never 
can tell about these soft, cuddly 
little things, the upshot of 
ma's psychology was that 


rand- 
uriel 
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finally blew up and scared George 
almost to death. 

At first he was sullen. He 
couldn't believe it. He had always 
feared his bosses, but now he was 
more afraid of his wife. He had 
to please somebody or run away. 
And really, he wasn't that yellow, 
so he sort of took hold of himself 
and soon found that it had been 
mere laziness all the time. 

He got a job and stuck to it 
like a DX nut to his radio set. 
You may be sure that took a load 
from grandma's mind as well as 
transforming Muriel’s spine into 
as stiff a vertebrae as anyone need 
have. 


Now: whether it was the battle 
for George's soul or some- 
thing else, grandma suddenly 
turned in an alarm which set all 
the tongues for miles around, to 
wagging. It began like this: 

A neighbor told Muriel that 
grandma had been seen to enter 
a picture show after nine o clock 
—alone. The neighbor's husband 
had seen it with his own eyes. 

Muriel laughed at the very idea. 
The fact was that grandma had 
never approved of such things and 
consequently had attended few 
theatricals—and always sat rigid 


and in tight lipped disapproval. © 


It most certainly could not have 
been grandma. Sotne other grand- 
ma with looser morals, oalinee. 

But a few days later a veritable 
cloud of witnesses testified to hav- 
ing seen grandma Crowley and 
none other, enter the same movie. 
Some had even spoken to her. 
Doubt fled and consternation en- 
tered. 

This could not go on of course. 
so Muriel tackled grandma about 
it. Grandma laughed, then ex- 
plained: 

“I wasn't sneaking in, honey. 
I didn't want to disturb anybody, 
so I went late.” 

“But what... Muriel began, 
but grandma, much amused, went 
on: 
“| just took a notion. I've been 
reading some exciting stories lately 
and seeing pictures of the moving 


picture folks, sol... just took a 
notion.” 

“But everybody is talking... 
you should have someone with 
you. Anyway, why must you do 
it?’’ Muriel wailed. 

“I feel this way about it: I'm 
alone. I have all the time there is, 
nothing to do. I've never had 
many experiences or met people 
outside of a small circle. From 
now on, I'm going to live. And if 
I can't do it here without folks 
having cat fits, I-can go some- 
place else.” 

“But you'll let some of us go 
with you,” Muriel urged. 

“I will not,” grandma said 
firmly. “I don’t need a chaperone. 
I won't have people following me 
around. Just forget about me.” 

“Oh, lordy, lordy,” Muriel 
mourned, “this is going too far 
for a woman of your age. Why 
can't you be your age and not dis- 
grace us all?” 

“Listen, child,’’ grandma said 
soothingly, “I don't intend to dis- 
grace anybody. I know what I'm 
about and, after making a man of 
your husband, you should under- 
stand me better. I'm going to have 
my fling at life and nobody can 
stop me.” 


FEW days later it seemed that 

Nature was about to take a 
hand in subduing grandma, for in 
the dead of night Muriel was 
awakened by a vigorous tapping 
on the ceiling under grandma's 
room. 

Muriel shook George. “Wake 
up. Grandma must be having one 
of her spells. I'll go up and see.” 

She found grandma in great 
pain, calling for Doctor Filion. 
the family whom Muriel 
immediately phoned. Meantime, 
she did what she could with hot 
water bottles. 

The doctor came and adminis- 
tered a shot of morphia, which 
brought almost instant relief. 
Then he got out of grandma the 
information that she had eaten a 
late supper downtown. He seemed 
much amused as grandma told him 
frankly, what she had been doing 
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1933 
—and proposed to do in the fu- 
ture. 

Muriel said plaintively: 

“I wish you'd warn her, doctor. 
She'll be having you out of bed 
right along. I've said all I can.” 

“You let her alone,” the doctor 
said to Muriel. “She has had 
these spells about once a year. 
Guess I can stand that. And I 
admire her grit. You let her alone. 
It will do her good to get around. 


In fact, that’s my advice to old. 


folks—get out, take an interest in 
life.” 
After he had gone, grandma 
went peacefully to sleep. 
Next morning grandma was up 
and around as blithe as ever. 
George had not yet gone to work, 
so he took his turn at remonstrat- 
ing with the old lady: 
“Muriel is terribly upset about 
you, grandma.” 
“Georgie, you just take your- 
self off. I'm my own boss and... 
what is it they say now? . . . Oh, 
I’m going to work at it.” 
“You'll make yourself sick 
again,’ George prophesied. “The 
doctor'll be over here half the 
time.” 
“Listen to me,” grandma said 
sternly. “I'm having a telephone 
put in my room so that if I want 
a doctor I can call him. But I 
won't. I need the phone to call up 
people. Beat it now; I’m going to 
be busy.” 
George gave it up. 
B bees it seemed that grandma had 

not started yet. What had 
happened so far was only pre- 
paratory. Up went grandma's 
skirts and off came her hair. Boxes 
of new clothes, a smoking stand, 
reading lamp, new furniture went 
up the stairs to her room. Muriel 
cried and George swore, but it 
was no use. 

It was not long before grandma 
knew where all the best shows 
were, the Lonesome Clubs which 
specialized in dancing, the best 
shops. She joined a lodge and a 
woman's club. 

Soon visitors came to see grand- 
ma—total strangers to the neigh- 
borhood. Often, the clatter of late 
parties kept Muriel and George 
awake. They had sort of settled 
down to the quiet of middle age. 
It was most disturbing to hear 
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grandma and her friends whoop- 
ing it up at all hours. 

But there was nothing to do 
about it. The young folks had 
all been up to grandma's room, 
but instead of making her see the 
light, they came down and re- 
ported that grandma was the best 
old sport ever. They had had a 
simply mar-velous time. 


igo: went right on getting 
worse. Grandma's prediction 
that she would not need a doctor 
or other outside assistance, proved 
true. Every day she seemed more 
spry and peppy. | 

One thing she finally agreed to 
do: to get another and larger 
apartment. Anyway, the attic 
room, although delightfully bo- 
hemian, was getting to small to 
accommodate the guests who came 
to grandma's parties. 

mong those who came most 
frequently was a Captain Bentley, 
a Civil War veteran as well as a 
veteran in matters marital, having 
had several wives. In fact, he 
came puffing upstairs to see grand- 
ma every day. Some days he came 
twice—having forgotten that he 
had paid his daily call. 

It seemed too, that the white- 
haired captain had made a hit with 
grandma, for she grew kittenish 
whenever he came or his name 
was mentioned. 


Then she made a mistake—you 
know how girls are—she wanted 
to find out if the captain really 
loved her, so she stepped out with 
a rival, knowing that the old sol- 
dier would hear about it. He did. 


Of course grandma merely 
wanted to know how far she could 
go, and she found out. It seemed 
that the doughty warrior wouldn't 
stand any nonsense like dating up 
with another guy, so he sent 
grandma a formal note, breaking 
their secret engagement and de- 
manding repossession of his first, 
second and third wives’ engage- 
ment ring. 

Grandma took it hard. “He 
jilted me, the old fool. I will not 
give him back his ring. He—he'll 
use it to deceive some other trust- 
ing woman,’ she sobbed to Muriel. 


The fit of weeping brought on 
the old trouble again and the doc- 
tor had to administer another 
hypodermic. Grandma remained 
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in bed all day, but got up in time 
for a theatre party. 
Net morning grandma came 
downstairs in a_ thoughtful 
mood. Evidently she wanted to 
talk. Muriel hoped for a moment 
that grandma was about to reform. 
but it was nothing of the kind as 
was evidenced by her first words: 
“I have decided to show that 
old fossil that he can’t get away 
with it. Park his whiskers in my 
place all the the time, will he? 
Whiffer about love, will he? I'll 
show him. I just called up a law- 
yer and I'm going to sue him for 


breach of promise.” 


“You're going to . . . what?” 
Muriel panted. 


“Sue him for breach of promise. 


not?” 

“But, mother,” Muriel yelled, 
“at your age...” it was a scream 
of agony. 


“Tut, tut,’’ grandma said, wav- 
ing a manicured hand, “he thinks 
he can ditch me. It isn't being 
done.” 

Muriel sat down with a feeling 
that she never could get up again. 
Her hands were convulsively 
twisting a dust-cloth she had been 
using. 

But grandma, undisturbed, went 
on: 
“I know now that I don’t want 
the old galoot. I'd have to listen 
to his war stories the rest of m 
life. I know all his stories now.’ 

“But a lawsuit . . . the papers,” 
Muriel quavered. 

_ “Silly kid,”” grandma said affec- 
tionately, “what difference does. 
that make? I’m the one to make 
a noise. I'll show that antedilu- 
vian... 

The doorbell rang. Grandma 
went to the door. It was the at- 
torney who had been called to fix 
up the papers in grandma's breach 
of promise suit, as Muriel could 
hear as she sat slumped where 
she had been. 
next day grandma was skit- 

tering around getting up a 
party to prove that she wasn't 
going to be bothered. 

Then Captain Bentley, to the 
utter bewilderment of himself, his 
children, his grandchildren and 
great grandchildren, received no- 
tice that he was being sued for 
breach of promise to grandma. 

Read further on page 28 
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me at Palazzo Venezia, the 

magnificent palace constructed 
by the Venetian Pope, Paul II, 
for my audience with Mussolini, 
the savior of modern Italy. There 
was a brief wait in a pleasant 
anteroom with a gilt ceiling, a tiled 
floor, and two old masters on the 
walls: a portrait by Van Dyck 
and a scene depicting the martyr- 
dom of some saint. The quaint 
furniture lent an air of serenity 
and charm. 


A bell tinkled, a soldier ap- 
peared, who conducted me through 
many winding passages, and left 
me at a large door. On entering 
I found myself in a vast room 
with magnificent frescoes, and a 
glorious inlaid marble floor. These 
details were only recalled later, 
because at the other end of the 
immense room sat Mussolini. 

As I reached his desk, he gave 
me his hand, a pleasant hand- 
shake, and I stood face to face 
with I] Duce! Mussolini is a man 
of medium height, but of stock 
and solid build, with a lion's head, 
luminous, penetrating eyes and a 
mouth exceedingly expressive and 
indicative of humor when the oc- 
casion should arise. 

In front of his desk were sev- 
eral small Roman stools with sides 
but no backs. Motioning me to 
be seated, he asked me about the 
Mark Twain Society, of which he 
has been for over three years the 
Honorary President. It pleased 
him to know that we now have 
members in 30 countries and that 
our purpose is to make the litera- 
ture of each nation known in all 
the other countries. Mussolini ad- 
dressed his questions in excellent 
English with hardly a trace of 
accent. 

“I know all the works of Mark 
Twain that have been translated 
into Italian, and some others that 
haven't yet been translated,’’ said 
Mussolini;“] like them immensely.” 

“So you know "Tom Sawyer’ 
and ‘Huck Finn’?” I said. 

“Those are my favorites,” he 
replied. | 


Fine o'clock afternoon found 


Mussolini: A Close-up of Il Duce 


By CYRIL CLEMENS 


Mussolini then mentioned a 
number of English authors and 
when | said that I had recently 
met Shaw in London, he replied: 

“Shaw came to see me when he 
was in Rome; his works have al- 
ways greatly amused me.” 

After saying that he enjoyed 
the novels of Geiswocthy, usso- 
lini continued: 


“I also relished a book by G. K. 


Chesterton; it was called—lI for- 
et the title—ah yes, “The Man 
ho Was Thursday,’ it was most 
amusing!” 
When the conversation drifted 
to biographies, Mussolini stated, 
“Captain Liddell Hart's ‘Scipio 
Africanus: Greater than Napo- 
leon’ especially appeal to me.” 
Judging by the knowledge Mus- 
solini had of English books and 
authors, it was evident that he not 
only read widely, but weighed and 
digested what he read. 
ext I showed Mussolini the 
book of our Society, and said we 
would be highly honored if he 
wrote a greeting. Taking the book 
with a smile, he began to look 
through the pages, stopping every 
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now and then at some signature 
that especially interested him. 


When he came upon the greet- 
ing of Ramsay McDonald, “I en- 
dorse all the good things ex- 
pressed here,”’ he said: 

“Why, that is the English 
Prime Minister!” After reading, 
‘Greetings and best wishes to the 
Mark Twain Society, R. Poin- 
care, he exclaimed, “That is in- 
teresting, Poincare writes in Eng- 
lish.” 

Papini's message caused Mus- 
solini to say, 

‘Papini is an old friend of mine. 
How is the title of his book trans- 
lated in English, ‘Christ's Life’?” 

“It is called “The Life of 
Christ’, I answered, “in order to 
hake it more dignified; ‘Christ's 
Life’ sounds too familiar.” 


“Ojetti says that America is still 
to be discovered,"’ commented I] 
Duce when he read the remarks 
of that well known Italian jour- 
nalist, and pausing a moment at 
the page containing Marconi's 
name he exclaimed, “A great, a 
very great man!” 

It was most inspiring to hear 
one world figure praising another 
in such a warm and whole-hearted 
manner. It showed that Mussolini 
is truly great, and has not an 
ounce of jealousy in his whole 
make-up. 

Taking up his old-fashioned 
steel pen, he inscribed his own 
open in his large striking hand. 

e wrote first. in English: 

“I am an old and great ad- 
mirer of Twain,” and then added 
in Italian, “All good wishes to the 
Society that bears his name.” 

Then it was my privilege to pre- 
sent the medal of the Mark Twain 
Society to Il Duce in recognition 
of his outstanding work for edu- 
cation. The medal was simply in- 
scribed: 

To Mussolini, Great Educator. 

“Your Excellency has,” I said, 
“made education a living factor in 
the world today. You have shown 
that education is something that 


Read further on page 29 
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Education Home and School 


Our Public 


Schools Should Teach Thrift 


By THOMAS F. WALLACE 


President National Association of Mutual Savings Banks, President Farmers and Mechanics Savings Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 


IGH wages or unemployment 
— inflation or deflation — 
alike seem unable to teach 
very much wisdom to the majority 
of our people in respect to the 
fundamental principles which un- 
derlie the management of their per- 
sonal affairs. More of our people 
today may have a superficial ac- 
quaintance with shares and stocks, 
rights and margins, than before; 
but the education thus gained was 
at a cost which in most cases was 
painfully expensive. 


Nevertheless the number of men 
and women of all classes who find 
themselves on the verge or who 
are already involved in serious 
financial trouble, does not seem to 
lessen. Why is this? Well, if I 
should hazard a guess, I would say 
it was largely due to the fact that 
although our present system of 
public school education under- 
takes to teach our boys and girls 
almost everything under the sun, 
little or no attempt is made to in- 
form them how to manage money, 
even as to the simplest plan for 
the management of their personal 
and household expenses. 


Some communities with public 
spirited bankers and progressive 
educational leaders have installed 
school banks and school savings 
systems which encourage thrift 
and illustrate how money creates 
money where they pay interest on 
such accounts. When supple- 
mented by intelligent voluntary in- 
struction from the teachers, these 
efforts undoubtedly accomplish 
some good. 

Such plans, however, are con- 
ducted mainly in the lower grades, 
and seldom does the teacher re- 
ceive official credit for work ac- 
complished along this line, and 
thrift education still more infre- 
quently gains a place in the regu- 
lar curricula of the schools. 
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We cannot improve this situa- 
tion to any great degree by trying 
to educate the average adult in the 
management of his finances. Large 
employers of labor, savings insti- 
tutions and other organizations for 
the promotion of thrift have all 
tried and failed, because experi- 
ence has shown that we can teach 
a budget plan to only one out of a 
thousand ‘‘grown-ups’’. The habit 
of planning expenditures to fit in- 
comes must be formed—if at all— 
during the school years, and this 
can be done only when adequate 
courses in budgeting, saving and 
spending are included in the regu- 
lar study courses of our public 
schools. 


These courses should be very 
simple in the beginning. For the 
first four grades it probably would 
be unwise to go beyond a school 
banking and savings system. Then, 
at the beginning of the fifth grade, 
introduce rudimentary instruction 
in budgeting and spending. 


In a town near Boston, school 
officials have followed a plan for 
two years which seems to work 
well. Each pupil receives an ac- 
count book with three headings, 
and is 
taught that any expenditure can be 
put under one or the other of the 
last two words. It is interesting to 
notice that where “‘outgo”’ is con- 
sidered, the educators in this town 
thought “giving” should: have pri- 
ority in the child’s mind over 
“having.” 

Never would there seem to be a 
better time than now to emphasize 
the importance of thrift and man- 
agement in personal affairs. In a 
country like our own the prosper- 
ity of the nation depends upon the 
prosperity of the individual, and 
this in turn depends upon his or 
her knowledge of those primary 
rules, the observance of which 


means success in personal and 
home management. 

The fact is that today we have 
no place where the mass of young 
people may obtain the simplest 
kind of personal training or educa- 
tion in money or property manage- 
ment. It is also a fact that the 
lack of this training is enormously 
costly not only to the individual 
but to society at large. Practically, 
there is but one place where such 
training can be instilled during the 
habit forming years, the only time 
it will be effective, and that is as 
part of the regular course of edu-. 
cation in our public schools. 

When will our educators awake 
to the importance of this work? 
There is no more fruitful field for 
study and experiment than that 
which embraces the establishment 
of satisfactory courses in home 
and private property management, 
teaching the millions who yearly 
graduate from our public schools 
how to spend their earnings. How 
much of their income, if they get 
married, can they afford to pledge 
toward the purchase of a home? 
What proportion should go for 
furnishings? What is the mini- 
mum ee that should go 
into a reserve fund or be paid out 
for life, accident or health insur- 
ance to take care of emergencies? 
What is a reasonable rate of re- 
turn from an investment where the 
investors own brain or brawn is 
not enlisted in the enterprise? 

If our public schools will do this 
service for our children, they will 
have rounded out their magnificent 
work in popular education in the 
elementary principles governing 
literacy, morals and health by in- 
troducing similar courses in home 
and personal affairs management, 
and will have made a continuously 
progressive contribution to the 
happiness, social and political san- 
ity of our people and our nation. 
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son Junior, just out of high 

school, came in from the 
garage where we kept our Ford 
touring car, familiarly known as 
Betsy, and said: 

“Well, Mom, she’s ready. I've 
got her so she don't wheeze— 
much, nor buck when she starts 
—much, nor knock—Oh, well, not 
very much, but you know you 
can't take all the knock out of a 
Ford, because 

“For goodness’ sakes, Junior 
I broke in as I wiped the dishpan 
and hung it in its accustomed 
place. ““What are you trying to 
tell me, anyhow? You're always 
tinkering with that old car. There's 
nothing new about that, is there?” 

“No, but Mother—’" he began 
excitedly. “I'm ready to go and 
we'd better get off as soon as we 
can, hadn't we?” 

“Go?” I repeated. where?” 

“Now, Mom,” he cried, “if that 
ain't just like you! You can't re- 
member over night.” 

Seeing that I still looked puz- 
zled he continued, “Didn't I hear 
you tell someone yesterday at the 
depot, when Daddy was leaving 
for the east, that you decided not 
to go with him because you wanted 
to see some of the beauty spots of 
California, and that we were go- 
ing to camp out most of the sum- 
mer?” 

“Oh,” I said, taking a moment 
to catch my breath. Then, look- 
ing him straight in the eye. I re- 
torted, “There isn't anything the 
matter with your ears, son, if your 
mother has lost her memory.’ 


“I've got the campaign all laid 
out,’ he rattled on. We go to 
Big Bear first. You'll like it up 
there, Mother, for it's like the 
lakes back east. And—’’ not giv- 
ing me a moment in which to say 
no, ‘I've got the tent and camping 


‘Oa bright morning in June, 
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things looked up and about all we 
have to do now is get into our plus- 
fours, fill the grub box and hit the 
trail!” 

“You're so sudden!” I said, 
lifting my hands in protest. “Why, 
child, you fairly take my breath 
away! But anyhow,” I cried as I 
suddenly remembered an impor- 
tant matter, “we are not going on 
these trips alone. I'll say not! 
There will be at least two cars— 
maybe more—so you see . 

I did not finish what I was say- 
ing because it would have been 
the same thing as talking to my- 
self, a thing I scorn to do as I am 
told it is a sure indication of ap- 
proaching old age. Junior was 
gone. 

In spite of my protestations, 
however, I began making prepara- 
tions to be away from home for a 
few days. Knowing Junior as I 
did, I had a premonition that in 
the end he would have his way. 

“All right, Mom,” he panted a 
few moments later. “Uncle Phil 
and Aunt Hetty are going with 
us, and it won't be no time till 
they are ready, so weve got to 
hurry!” 


Without wasting any more time 


or words arguing, I poured hot 
water over the eggs I had gath- 
ered and set them to boil while I 
began slicing bread and meat for 
sandwiches. . 

‘Fix a plenty,” he ordered, “for 
we won't have time to do any 
cooking before tomorrow.” 

“Junior, listen!" I cried as he 
was about to dash away again. 
“Isn't there something I have 
heard about the Bear Lake trip 
being dangerous and scarey? 
Mountain roads, narrow and high? 
Really, dear, I think we had best 


go some other 


“Now, Mom, there you go 
again,” he wailed. “Of course, it 


is up the mountain, you know that, 
but it wouldn't be any fun if it 
wasnt. Uncle Phil and I have 
been there and we want to go 
again and Aunt Hetty didn’t say 
anything against it.” 

“Oh, I began reluctantly. 
“I suppose I might as well give in 
if you are all against me, but I 
still think x 

“Please, hurry, Mompsie, do!”’ 
he begged as he finished wriggling 
into his hiking suit. 

An hour later I called out, as 
our car passed theirs at the edge 
of town, “Hello, Phil and Hetty, 
you re the best old sports I know! 
I'm so glad you're going—in fact, 
I wouldn't have budged a step 
without you!”’ 

Junior, of course, would not be 
happy unless he could take the 
lead, and Uncle Phil was willing 
he should, only he sometimes com- 
plained that “the dog-goned kid 
drove too fast!"’ 

On we rode hour after hour, 
through towns large and small, 
over bridges, under railroad tracks, 
through stretches of desert land, 
then back into ranch districts with 
miles of perfectly kept orange 


_groves. | 


The mountain which we were 
supposed to climb when we 
reached them seemed no nearer 
than when we started. 

Leaving Redlands and Riverside 
off to the right, we passed through 
San Bernardino and several small 
towns, never coming to a halt till 
we arrived at Victorville on the 
edge of the desert. 

From here on we kept creeping 
closer and closer to the mountain 
which finally seemed to be, every 
moment, assuming proportions 
The day was well spent when at 
last I cried, “For pity sakes, Junior, 
do you know where we are going?’ 

Read further on page 18 
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The replica of old Fort Dearborn, first exhibit building of Chicago’ s 1933 World's Fair to be 


opened fo the public. 


AVING been asked my 
views on the above subject, 
let me make reply based on 

what the Century of Progress 
World's Fair in 1933 could mean 
to California. The state will no 
doubt make liberal appropriations 
for space in which to house a Cali- 
fornia exhibit. Yet this will need 
be supplemented by activities from 
each of our 58 counties. Every 
county of the 58 will have a story 
to tell of its own along the line of 
an individual exhibit. Every 
county has more or less exclusive, 
distinguishing features to put on 
display non-competitive so to 
speak. 

A California exhibit is main- 
tained the year ‘round in the City 
of Chicago. This interesting and 
instructive display of California 
products, especially from Southern 
California, is sponsored and fin- 
anced by the public-spirited peo- 
ple of Los Angeles and has been 
for some years past. Comment is 
continually invited because of Los 
Angeles’ spectacular growth. The 
amazing increase in population of 
Los Angeles is owing chiefly to 
the continued and tireless effort 
put forth by the Los Angeles com- 
mercial organization and to their 
harmony of action. To Do And 
To Dare seems to be their slogan; 
and the success of their labors can 
not be disputed. It manifests it- 
self in the unparalleled advance- 
ment of this city not only, but of 
its outlying districts and surround- 
ing territory. 
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Chicago's new skyline in the background. 


The progress and development 
of the exposition to be held in 
Chicago in 1933 is phenomenal. 
The World's Columbian Exposi- 
tion at Chicago in 1893 is still a 
living memory. On Chicago Day, 
October 9, 762,000 visitors en- 
tered the gates. There were nine 
days when the attendance was 
over 300,000; 21 days with over 
250,000 attendance; and 45 days 
with more than 200,000 admis- 
sions of the total of 179 days on 
which the Exposition was opened. 
The population of Chicago at that 
time was 1,250,000, while in 1933 
the population will be almost three 
times as great. It is expected that 
the largest number of people ever 
gathered together under similar 
conditions will be in attendance at 
“A Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion,” in Chicago in 1933. And it 
can therefore be confidently ex- 
pected that the attendance for 
1933 will far exceed the record- 
breaking figures of 1893. 

The Rxocetive Committee of A 
Century of Progress in 1933 has 
recognized the magnitude and im- 
portance of the traffic problem and 
is taking steps to insure that the 
visitors to the Exposition will be 
provided a convenient means to 
ride safely, comfortably and rap- 
idly throhgh the grounds. Inside 
the grounds, transportation sys- 
tems of ample capacity will make 
it possible to see the entire Expo- 
sition without fatigue. In carry- 
ing out these plans a Committee 
on Traffic Control has been set up 


to work in conjunction on the 
Exposition staff. 
Liye primary purpose of “A 
Century of Progress Interna- 
tional Exposition” is to convey to 
the public an understanding of the 
nature and significance of scienti- 
fic discoveries and of the changes 
in living conditions brought about 
by their application in industry. 
Already 38 states have signified 
their desire to participate in the 
Exposition, many of them having 
introduced bills covering appoint- 
ments of commissions and for ap- 
propriations for expenses and ex- 
hibits. Wisconsin's official World's 
Fair Commission was received by 
officials of the Exposition March 
27; and plans discussed for parti- 
cipation of the Badger State in the 
Fair. It was the afth Commission 
to be welcomed in the last few 
months. Opening to the public at 
an early date, a replica of old Fort 
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Dearborn is announced by the Ex- 
position management and will un- 
doubtedly be one of the most 
interesting of the exhibits. 


Old World Villages and Medi- 
eval Houses inhabited by pictur- 
esque peoples are to be grouped 
around a Central Grand Place and 
will contrast sharply with modern 
buildings and gay fantastic light- 
ing effects. Phere will be res- 
taurants and small cafes where 
visitors will be able to enjoy the 
foods and cooking peculiar to each 
country while they listen to for- 
eign orchestras in national cos- 
tume. European countries recently 
visited by officials of the Exposi- 
tion have shown great interest and 
a strong desire to participate and 
certain of them have made definite 
promises to do so. Different na- 
tional groups in Chicago are co- 
operating with their native coun- 
tries and as about 75 per cent of 


‘ravel Bhd Transport building, the dome of which 
reathesith the scasons.”” 


the population of Chicago is of 
foreign descent the Old Village 
will draw large crowds from the 
sons and daughters of those who 
were born far overseas. 


of being the 
first exhibitor to send a check 
for space goes to the Hammond 
Clock Company of Chicago. This 
is exactly 797 days before the 
opening of the Fair. They have 
reserved 800 square feet in the 
electrical building and expect to 
spend a considerable sum of mon- 
ey to tell in their space the story 
of Old Father Time from the can- 
dle and sun dial to the modern 
electric clock. 

A wonderful opportunity is pre- 
sented our great State of Califor- 
nia and its 58 counties to show 
the world what we possess. Asa 
result, we shall profit inestimably 
by clever and unique exhibits of 
our resources and products. Such 
exhibits will tend to draw people 
to enjoy our unequaled climate 
and to assist in further develop- 
ment of our open spaces with their 
fertile soil and with ready markets. 
California's exhibit could be made 
one of the strong features of the 
Exposition and each of the 58 
counties a spectacular individual 
show in itself—an invitation to the 
world to assist in further popu- 
lating the Golden State of the 
Pacific Coast and to enjoy its 
numerous and profitable advan- 
tages. 

Let’s make California's exhibit 
outstanding in the “A Century of 
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Artist's conception of the proposed Court of States at A Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion in Chicago in 1933 


Progress Exposition’; a crowning 
achievement so to speak, to the 
end that unnumbered thousands 
will learn of California and of its 
glories and opportunities. Eventu- 
ally these will make it their place 
of residence and bask in its sun- 
shine; enjoy its climate, fruits, 
vegetables and flowers and the fa- 
cilities offered for a remunerating 


and comfortable livelihood. 
Editorial Note 


A century is a comparatively 
short period in history, yet in a 
century Chicago has grown from 
a trading post to fourth in popu- 
lation among the cities of the 
world. 

In 1837 Chicago was incorpo- 
rated. Nine years later the Illi- 
nois and Michigan Canal .was 
completed, and the first railroad 
entered the town. 

As a grain and live stock mar- 
ket; as a manufacturing and dis- 
tributing center, as a leader in 
music, art and education; and for 
civic improvements, Chicago is 
well known. 

Geographic environment and 
the genius of the citizens combine 
to create this magic city. The 
mouth of the river afforded a har- 
bor. Low, flat land facilitated the 
digging of a canal. Fertile praries 
yielded raw products and their 
population gave a market for 
manufactured articles. Coal, gas 
and limestone are near at hand. 
Lumber, iron and copper are 

Read further on page 20 
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“TI sure do!’’ was the prompt re- 
ply as we stopped in the midst of 
the last bit of level ground to be 
seen. 

“This little building,” he said, 
pointing to'one side, “is a sort of 
combination ranch house and serv- 
ice station. Right here is where 
Uncle Phil and I cool off engines 
and fill up tanks while you and 
Aunt Hetty get out the lunch you 
put up before we left home. Gee, 
but I'm hungry!” 

While we ate in the gathering 
twilight, shadows began creeping 
about, coming up from the desert 
and stealing noiselessly down the 
big, black mountain towering 
above us. Night seemed suddenly 
to have caught us in the somber 
folds of her robe. 

Having settled the matter in my 

own mind that we had come to the 
end of the trail and would have to 
stay there all night, I began to 
look around for a place to set up 
the tent. 
“We don’t ‘low no campers 
here,’ said the harsh voice of the 
cross old man who kept the place. 
And then, as though in plain con- 
tradiction to what I had just heard 
about the road ending there, some- 
one shouted: “There comes a car 
down the mountain!” 

Sure enough, when we listened 
we could hear—faintly at first— 
the rumble of the car, then sounds 
of voices and laughter, and soon 
at each bend of the road, the flash 
of the headlights told us where 
they were. A moment later a big 
seven-passenger machine came 
booming along carrying what 
seemed like a whole village of 
boys and girls with it. 

The happy crowd of young 
folks went joyously on their way. 
Hetty and I exchanged glances, 
giving each other reassuring nods, 
which meant, “Oh, well, it can't 
be so terrible, after all!’ 

Nevertheless, as the two Fords, 
“Betsy” and “Rastus,”” began 
coughing, groaning and spitting, 
preparatory to starting, I told Jun- 
ior | wasn't crazy about staying in 
this spooky old place over night, 
but that I would like to know why 
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he had planned things so that this 
part of the trip would be made 
after dark? It looked like poor 
management to me. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘‘there are rea- 
sons—good ones, too. But get in 
and we'll talk about it while we 


go. 

“Hetty,” I said as we stood 
holding hands, “what do you think 
of this business, shall we go or 
stay?” | 

“Hush,” she whispered, “don’t 
let ‘em know we are afraid. I 
reckon what others have done we 
can do.” 


RESENTLY from her seat be- 

side Uncle Phil she called back 
reassuringly, ‘God is good to us, 
see—He is hanging out His lan- 
tern.” Sure enough, just coming 
over the top of the mountain was 
a most marvelous big round moon. 

Then began the steady grind of 
climbing. Sometimes it looked as 
though the road might be a bit 
narrow and the banks steep, but I 
couldn't see far ahead and always 
when we stopped for the engines 
to cool off we were surrounded by 
thick, dense forest. 

Occasionally small wild creat- 
ures scampered to cover ahead of 
us and far away might be heard 
the howl of a timber wolf or the 
hoot of an owl. 

Junior talked a great deal as we 
rode along about the advantages 
of night traveling, but the main 
idea seemed to be that as it was 
hot when the sun shone, it was 
easier to keep the engines (like- 
wise ourselves) from boiling by 
going at night. 

I wasn't satisfied for I knew 
there was more to his reason than 
that. 

It was past midnight when we 
stopped in a_ beautiful grove 
where, as soon as we were settled 
for the night, a soft wind sighing 
through the tall pines sent us off 
to dreamland. 

The waters of the lake were so 
quiet that it was a surprise to us 
when we opened our eyes in the 
morning and found how close we 
were to it. 


HILE at breakfast the mat- 
ter of climbing the moun- 
tain at night came up again and 
then the real truth came out. 
Junior said that knowing the state 
of his mother’s nerves and not 
being sure how Aunt Hetty might 
view the matter, either, he and 
Uncle Phil had talked the situa- 
tion over and decided that one of 
two methods would have to be re- 
Tr to in order to get us up the 
ill. 
They would have preferred to 


. process of blindfolding, but fear- 


ing that more or less serious com- 
plications might arise, they had 
concluded there was, after all, but 
one way open and that was to land 
us at our destination under cover 
of night. 

Hetty and I didn’t see anything 


‘to laugh about so we watched them 


—they seemed to enjoy the joke 
hugely. 

“What about going back?” we 
asked. 

“Oh, well,” drawled Uncle 
Phil, winking at Junior, “we took 
a chance on your bein’ willin’ to 
go down—well, anyway, sooner or 
later.” 

We stayed several days and 
roamed all over the place. Every- 
thing needful was there: stores, 
hotels, eating houses, post office 
and a lot of nice homes; but the 
things that attracted us most were 
the ini camps there and the beau- 
tiful lake itself. We never tired 
of wandering along its shores. 

The movie folks found Big Bear 
long ago and whenever a snow 
scene is to be taken they have 
sledges and dogs sent down from 
the north, and there is where they 
take them. But their skeleton vil- 
lages are sure lonely looking 
places in summer. 3 

Our time was at last up. The 
“sooner-or-later’ mentioned by 
Uncle Phil had overtaken us, so 
Hetty and I began gathering all 
the information possible about the 
different roads home. We coun- 
cilled with other tourists and plied 
the regular inhabitants with ques- 
tions, but all seemed to agree on 

Read further on page 22 
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NOT A SPARROW FALLETH 


By RatpH CHEYNEY 


INGED like Indian arrow, 
Fanged like poison dart; 
That once I killed a sparrow. 
It stirs within my heart. 


Forbidden fruit the diet, 
Breaking rules the law .. . 
Yet I'm urbanely quiet, 
Wholly free of awe. 


Except that reverence smouldered 
For all the patient banned, 

For mothers lower-shouldered 
From reaching little hand. 


And what my heart has wanted 
I've grasped with ready fist. 
How strange my soul is haunted 
By that one boyish twist! 


Ralph Cheyney and Lucia Trent, editors of Contemporary 
Vision and Scepter, poetry magazine of Philadelphia, are 
engaged in a modern crusade of poetry advancement that 
is attracting wide attention. 


YOU WALK ERECT 


By ANNE HARLEY 


HE red hibiscus on its curving stalk 

Conceals your shabby unpretentious door. 
Virginia creepers blossom and a score 
Of blue verbenas edge your garden walk. 
You hang the Monday wash upon the line 
Attired in cotton hose and gingham frock, 
Then gaily flip a cuff and toss a sock 
To dry upon the honeysuckle vine. 
So this is my defeat, the noble end 
Of all I prophesied of pain and dearth; 
That I who offered goods of costly worth 
Should find you singing as you wash and mend. 
Instead of body bent and shoulders bowed 
You walk erect, invincible and proud. 

The author is the Secretary of the Verse Writers’ Club 


of Southern California and is one of the talented young poets 
of the West. 


WILL AND TESTAMENT 


By Ben 


q The embattled forests, erewhile armed in gold, 
eo Their banners bright with every martial hue, = 
Now stood, like some sad, beaten host of old, 
Withdrawn afar in Time's remotest blue. 


—Thomas Buchanan Read. 


ILVER and gold I have no more, O friends, 
Yet as I have I give my all to you, 

The yellow moon that wanes and then amends, 
The golden beams across the drops of dew, 
The diamonds on the grass when day is new; 

These and the opaled sunsets we behold 
‘Bind men to God in his majestic ways— 
Some love not nature in their younger days, 

But living doth endear, as time grows old, 

The embattled forests, erewhile armed in gold. 


Fair mansions and freeholds and wide demesne 

Are lost to me in my unequal state; 
But what I give is for your very gain 

And you may hold it early, hold it late— 

The smiles of children, thronging at your gate. 
I give the exaltations of the few, 

The spirit's grandeurs and its quiet joys, 

The gold of stars and all their bright alloys, 
High inspiration for toiling men made new, 
Their banners bright with every martial hue. 


I give you beauty of the seasons’ change, 

I do bequeath you fragrance of the flowers, 
The purple shadows on the desert’s range 

And psychic glimpses in the twilight hours, 

And moonrise glinting on man-builded towers. 
My passion gift is sweeter than was told 

By maiden at a gentle mother’s knee, 

A love that peers into eternity— 
But who had sought love with their clicking gold, 
Now stood like some sad, beaten host of old. 


My last devise is of the ocean's voice, 
Of rippling stream and valleys’ jade caress, 
Where winding roads and creeping hills rejoice, 
Of every tale the soughing pines confess— 
Of fleecy clouds, hypnotic winds that bless. 


The throats of songbirds, pipe and timbrel too, 


When Pan was young on earth, and to this day, 
Have made a paen—I give it all away. 
In ages hence my will shall still be new, 


Withdrawn afar in Time's remotest blue. 


The Glose or Gloze is to be heard of in the early years of the sixteenth century. Christoval Falcam (Portuguese) about 
that time used the structure, or volta as it was also called. Luis de Camoens, the great Portuguese poet whose fame went out 
to all countries, availed himself of the unusual form. It is a composition in which a stanza of some well-known poem (prefer- 
ably an iambic pentameter quatrain) is treated as a text and form for amplification, each of the four ten-line stanzas being made 
to end with a successive line of the text quatrain. ]. C. L. Simonde De Sismondi in his Literature of South Europe mentions 


the Glose. 
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Comments on Business and Finance 


By NATHAN T. PORTER 


President National Thrift Corporation of America 


Latest Financial News 


OUGH business weather is 
still with us. Big business 
continues to ‘contract and 
wall itself in behind an embank- 
ment of capital provided by its 
legion of investors. Little busi- 
ness is trying to dig in, but so far, 
it can only bury its head, 
and even at that the place 
of burial is in the sand. 


The lone individual, the 
uncapitalized, the unorgan- 
ized and the unattached 
continue to weather along 
by sufferance, or with suf- 
fering or by and with both. 


Current . Business Sayings 
and Doings 


OONER or later we are 

bound to touch bottom. 
There has got to be, and 
there must be an end to 
these new “lows.” As to 
when and where and how 
we will touch bottom, no 
two minds meet. Our recent 
crop of business experts are 
much less talkative than 
heretofore about prosperity 
just around the corner. 
Financial specalists have 
slipped down from the seat 
of prophesy and are dis- 
cussing matters cautiously; 
or, are just wisely dumb— 
mostly dumb. Happily this 
spells progress. When you 
don't know and you admit it you 
may be sensibly trying to find out. 


Hopeful Signs 


E can but recall that when 

practically every one was 
half certain at least that the great 
demand and market price drive 
could not be checked, there was 
an announced reaching of the 
summit and the beginning of a 
sudden trek down. At the pres- 
ent moment as most of us have a 
half certain sense of fear that 
things are going on and on down, 
is it not likely the bottom may be 
within arms length? Sudden 
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transitions in the world of busi- 
ness usually come unannounced. 


Causes and Effects 


THE time was recently when 
banks aided and abetted the 
price climb by extending a line of 
credit to exchange gambling, such 


NATHAN T. PorTER 


as speculation never before had 
enjoyed. The time now is when 
banks aid and abet the trek slump- 
ward by withholding credit from 
legitimate business to an extent 
scarcely believable. Boosting up 
and then kicking it down is now 
banking pastime. 


For more than a hundred years 
banks have been specifically 
known as institutions of deposit 
and discount. Today banks are 
institutions of deposit, and for de- 
posit only. In hard English, they 
are hoarding devices. 


To have your business neces- 


sities subject to a hoarding insti- 
tution in these soul battering times 
is having each fresh wound bound 
up with sandpaper. If you strug- 
gle to go on, it files quickly down 
to the bone. If you don't struggle, 
there isn't any salvage even in 
your bones. 


Plans For Relief 


| T IS proposed to pay, and 

pay quickly, for con- 
structive labor and mater- 
ials, five billion of the peo- 
ple’s money, this paying to 
be done by drawing a draft 
against our country’s or 
our peoples collective 
credit and covering this 
draft later by collections 
from several taxable units 
as and when these taxable 
units have it to pay. 

A straight line is still the 
shortest distance between 
two points, and the above 
proposal looks very much 
like a straight line between 
little doing and much un- 
derway. 

Taking a sudden plunge 
into debt to get quickly out 
of financial distress may ap- 
pear to our banker friends 
and other financial guar- 
dians as advice in reverse 
English; yet, we must ad- 
mit it has its merits. It will 
do something directly or 
indirectly for substantially 
every one of us unless it be the 
hoarder who lies in wait; and, 
even in his case, it may discourage 
his waiting as his particular prey 
will become more elusive with the 
first signs of better days. 


Editorial Note 
Continued from page 17 


shipped by water from the north, 
while at the front door is an un- 
limited water supply. 

Man, recognizing and utilizing 
the natural advantages, has trans- 
fromed the village of 1833 into 
the metropolis whose first centen- 
ary will be celebrated in 1933. 
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The mountain streams are fed by snows and living glaciers ms — of the highest peaks. The angler finds here ample scope for 
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one point— without any doubt 
there was a hill to go down. 

The “Rim the World Drive” 
was what they all talked about, 
saying: “Oh, yes, if you haven't 
been over it, by all means go.” It 
didn’t sound good to me, but then 
I might be mistaken. One smart 
young chap who stood listening to 
our conversation seemed very 
much amused and finally offered 
the suggestion that we go home 
by aeroplane. Junior and Uncle 
Phil said that Hetty and I turned 
white as a sheet and shook like 
aspen leaves, but we knew better 
than that. 

We thought it would have been 
nearer the truth had they said we 
turned to ice or stone for, could it 
have been done with a look, we 
would simply have frozen that 
“smart Aleck’’ in his tracks for 
making the remark, and the same 
to Junior and Phil for laughing 
at it. 

One would have thought we 
were already high: enough where 
we were and that we would start 
to go down hill as soon as we 
turned the heads of “Betsy” and 
‘““Rastus’ homeward, but not so. 
Up we went, higher and higher, 
until I decided, upon glimpsing a 
bad place in the road ahead, that 
I would get out and walk. But 


Continued from page 18 


Junior didn’t seem to hear what | 
said and the next minute we met 
a big truck whose driver, having 
been accustomed to travel in the 
middle of the road, didn't bother 
to turn out much, but let us get 
out of his way—if we could. 


Well, I breathed a sigh of re- 
lief after that was past, for then 
I knew that since we were on the 
inside of the track, about all that 
could happen was that “Betsy” 
would stick her head in the bank 
and stop, if worse came to worst. 


At last the summit was reached 
and everybody got out to see the 
view from the highest point in the 
road. My, what a thrill it gave 
one! But as we neared the edge 
of what they called the “rim”, it 
was plain to be seen that there 
should. have been a dependable 
hand rail upon which to lean. 

The others walked boldly out 
to the edge, but I hung back and 
had about decided to get down on 
all fours and approach cautiously 
when I spied a young tree grow- 
ing near. Throwing my arms 
around its body I then proceeded 
to give my undivided attention to 
the scene before me. 

“Oh, oh!” was all I could man- 
age to say, so I said it over and 
over: “Oh, oh!” 


Through the 


HORIZONS 


TRAVEL-TALES 
By FLoreNcE FISHER 


HE travel-tales of Sinbad, 
Odyssey of the East, 
Surpassing truth, brought nature 
To a magic fancy’s feast. 


The geographers of Araby 

Broad maps of dream unfurled, 

For Delight of Those who Wander 
egions of the World. 


With more than pagan gesture 
They wove a tissue fine 

Of fact and patterned fantasy... 
. . . Loday, their dreams are mine! 


Talk about a “vast panorama 
spread out before one’—well, 
that was what it was all right, and 
not knowing how far it was below 
us, I'll say, several miles. 

Slowly things began shaping 
themselves into tangible objects, 
such as ranches with buildings a 
few inches high, orange orchards 
a few feet square, alfalfa patches 
the same, and irrigation ditches 
here and there, scarcely discern- 
ible to the naked eye. 

A man on a tractor resembled 
a beetle wabbling over the ground; 
that is, the tractor did. The man 
was a mere dot on the surface. 
Horses and cattle looked the size 
of a small kitten, and a herd ot 
swine like a mess of maggots. 

Growing bolder, I leaned out 
over the bank to see what things 
looked like closer up at the foot 
of the mountain. First it was a 
terrible long perpendicular drop, 
then shelving rock where a few 
scrubby trees and bushes hung, 
receiving their sustenance from— 
the Great Founder of the Universe 
only knows where. | 

Then another drop and more 
shelves, and finally verdure clad 
hills where many flowering trees 
and shrubs helped to beautify the 
scene. Along the mountain-side 
occasionally might be seen a ma- 
jestic yucca, sometimes called ‘the 
finger of God,” standing alone, 
pointing its slender hand toward 
Heaven from the top of a stem 
adorned with pure white waxen 
blossoms; beautiful enough to 
adorn the diadem of an angel. 

“I thought you were afraid, 
Mother,” cried Junior, startling me 
by the suddenness of his voice. 
“We're ready to go now.” 

“I suppose so,” I said faintly, 
at the same time reluctantly loos- 
ening my hold on the tree and 
allowing myself to be led away, 
while my eyes turned back for one 
more glance at the most wonderful 
view they had ever rested upon. 

As I climbed into the seat beside 
Junior, my mind was so full of this 
great expanse of atmosphere on 
one side and the massiveness and 
grandeur of the mountain on the 

Read further on page 25 
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“FOUNTAIN OF LIFE,” by Havelock 
Ellis. Houghton Mifflin Company. 488 
pp. $4.00. 
“md | IFE is a great bundle of little 
things. It is very many years 
since I read that — of Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, but there is no saying I 
oftener have occasion to repeat to my- 
self,” says Havelock Ellis in ‘Fountain 
of Life.”” A pleasure it is to find the great 
philosopher quoting from our “Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table.” Ellis refers, 
too, to Charles Dudley Warner, whom 
he calls “that splendid type of American 
man, as I recall him in old age.’ He 
quotes more than once from both Emer- 
son and Thoreau, and when he finds an 
inn kept by Walter Whitman in Great 
Chesterford, likes to fancy that Emer- 
son's and Whitman's ancestors were 
neighbors who went together to the new 
world. He comments that Emerson's 
forefathers came from Saffron. Walden, 
four miles from Great Chesterford 
(Where did the name of Walden Pond 
come from?) and speaks with satisfaction 
of Emerson's having been the first to 
recognize the genius of Whitman. 


The many who have read “The Dance 
of Life’’ may need no suggestions as to 
how to read the book that has been called 
a diary. The dating of each subject 
throughout the volume gives that impres- 
sion, Lest the author tells us in his fore- 
word that we have here no diary but 
instead his three series of ‘Impressions 
and Comments” in one volume. To those, 
however, who are unfamiliar with Have- 
lock Ellis, “Fountain of Life’ a word 
of explanation may be necessary before 
one invites the reader to a feast of reason. 
In the author’s own words: 


“We realize the world better if we 
imagine it . . . as the sustained upleaping 
of a fountain, the pillar of a glorious 
flame. For, after all, we can not go be- 
yond the ancient image of Heraclitus, the 
ever-living flame, kindled in due meas- 
ure and in like measure extinguished. 

When Ellis was only sixteen years 
old, he planned a psychological drama 
and wrote out parts of it, elaborating the 
idea that “Life is many-faceted. We are 
forever losing its radiant facets, dwelling 
on one. It is a conception that I recog- 
nize as still mine, more than half a cen- 
tury later.” In the foreword Ellis says: 

“The utterances here brought forward 
... Were at once scribbled down in pen- 
cil on any paper at hand. When they 


Books and 
Writers 


were not thus caught, they were usually 
lost to memory, as are dreams.” Those 
who read with interest the Dream-Poems 
of Anna Kalfus Spero, published in the 
January number of the’University of Cali- 
fornia Chronicle, will note Ellis s method 
of writing, as given in the foreword. 
“Fountain of Life’ is rich in suggestion 
to all who are interested in any of the 
arts, for Havelock Ellis discusses the 
philosophy underlying the arts, and,— 
lest any dread the word philosophy—let 
me add puts forward his thoughts and 
theories with a simplicity, a clearness, 
that is enchanting. Of the relation of the 
arts, he says: 

“When an artist in design, whether 
line or color or clay, takes up a pen and 
writes, he generally writes well, even 
superbly well. Leonardo, who was great 
in everything, is among the few great 
writers of Italian prose.” 

Every reader may find in the book that 
for which he is looking. Here is a valu- 
ation of the great names of English lit- 
erature. On the next page is mention of 
the Cardiff cat that climbing a switch- 
board electrocuted himself and plunged 
the city into darkness. “His adventure 
is significant for the civilization we are 
moving toward. All civilization depends 
on the intelligence, sympathy, and mutual 
trust of the persons who wrought that 
civilization. It was not so in barbaric 
days to anything like the same degree. 
... There is nothing so fragile as civili- 
zation.” Here is a mine of riches—and 
easy mining, just picking up nuggets. 

Laura Everett. 


A SHORT GUIDE TO THE ART OF 
EUROPE—By Martha Howey, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1931. 161 pp. $2.50. 


HETHER one knows little or much 

about art, there is a welcome for 
Miss Howey’s convenient and attractive 
little guide. A name, a date—just where 
does that painter belong? And the guide 
has answered the question. The book is 
small enough to go to Europe with you, 
handy enough to be granted a place at 


-his beddes heed.” Miss Howey has di- 


vided her book into two parts; the first, 
painting; the second, architecture and 
sculpture. The first deals with Italian, 
Flemish, Dutch, German, Spanish, French 
and English painting, and the second 
with classical architecture and sculpture; 
Early Christian, Byzantine, Mohammed- 


an, and Mediaeval architecture, Ren- 
aissance architecture and sculpture, Clas- 
sic revivals, and recent architecture in 
Europe. Several supplements, and four 
appendages, including “A List of the 


Principal Galleries and Frescoed Church- 


es of Europe with an Indication of the 
Nature of the Collection in each,” add 
to the convenience of the little volume. 


Miss Martha Howey, a California wo- 
man, by the way—has planned her book 
especially for the traveler who longs in 
the rush of new impressions, “for the 
discriminating friend to help him see more 
intelligently, enjoy more fully.” While 
she has not intended it for study at home, 
it is exactly the little outline that many 
will seize upon because it offers an in- 
tegrated view in small space of what one 
would wish to see abroad. Those plan- 
ning for trips and those whose travelin 
is likely to be done after the manner o 
“Old Pybus,” will agree as to the prac- 
tical value of Miss Howey’s “Short 
Guide.” The interpretive comment that 
accompanies each name makes the book 
the discriminating friend that Miss How- 
ey intended it to be. 


Laura Bett 


THREE PAIRS OF SILK STOCKINGS 
by Panteleimon Romanoff. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 244 pp. Price $2.50. 


NOVEL of the life of the educated 
class in Russia under the Soviet. Al- 
though the author bears the same name 
as the Tsars, he is of peasant o and 
his youth was spent on a small farm in 
the province of Tula. He began by writ- 
ing short humorous tales of the way the 
asants greeted the political changes. 
t year his volume of short stories 
titled, “Without Cherry Blossom” was 
published in England. 


Three Pairs of Silk Stockings is a pa- 
thetic picture of life in Moscow of the 
men and women formerly cultured and 
wealthy, people who now feel a “terrify- 
ing inner emptiness, people who seem- 
ingly have lost the highest purpose and 
sense of life; and as for the title of the 
novel, the words of Miller, the non-Rus- 
sian film director, offer a clue: “The Rus- 
sian woman has lost all moral standards. 
Give her three pairs of silk stockings and 
she is yours. Add a bottle of perfume in 
certain cases.” 


Grace Tarsot Hapiey. 
[ 23 
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Arrest Yourself, Sir 


the site of the American Customs 
Office, only to find it locked and 
not a single American in sight. 
Had he been able to confer with 
Mr. Andrews, he would have ad- 
vised against any drastic action, 
which might precipitate a war. 


It was now within a few min- 
utes of sailing time. Whatever 
was done had to be done at once. 
He hastened back to the flag pole. 
Then he walked slowly around it 
several times in an effort to make 
as cool and deliberate a survey of 
the situation as the limited time at 
his disposal would permit. 


With each passing second his 
indignation mounted. Then a 
knife blade flashed for an instant 
in the calm morning sunshine and 
the rope was severed. Down came 
the British emblem. With proper 
respect Mr. Miller lifted it as it 
neared the ground and carefully 
laid it on a nearby platform. Then 
he turned to continue his way to- 
ward the dock. 


But the Canadian officials were 
evidently on the alert in expecta- 
tion of just such action on the part 
of some American patriot. Almost 
before their flag had found its 
resting place, they had rushed 
from their tents and surrounded 
Mr. Miller, demanding with some 
show of spirit to know what he 
meant by tampering with their 
property. 7 

The largest man of them all put 
himself directly in front of the 

~American and inquired, “Did you 
cut that flag down?” 

Very quietly then, for he rea- 
lized it was a time necessitating 
calm, decisive action, Mr. Miller 
replied, “Yes, I did.” 

“And by what authority, might 
I inquire, did you take it upon 
yourself to sever that rope?”’ 

“I do not need to have any 
authority. I am an American citi- 
zen. That of itself is sufficient au- 
thority. Furthermore, let me tell 
you that your flag will not be per- 
mitted to float here unless the 
American emblem is placed above 
it and on the same staff!”’ 


To end the parley Mr. Miller 


Continued from page 6 


handed the excited official his card 
and with a pleasant “I must catch 
my boat, so good-bye,” he walked 
on rapidly without further inter- 
ference and soon reached the dock. 
There he found he had time to 
telephone friends in Skagway the 
details of what had just taken 
place and to advise them in the 
capacity of an attorney not to al- 
low the British flag to be raised 
without the Stars and Stripes 
floating above it. 


His message.caused a flurry of 
apprehension which was quickly 
communicated to other Americans 
living in Skagway, but Mr. Miller 
had no time to wait for results. 
He hurried on board the ‘Cottage 
City’ and soon covered the 16 
miles that separated Skagway and 
Haines Mission. There he rejoined 
his party and set about at once to 
complete arrangements for an 
early start the following morning 
for the Porcupine Mining Camp. 


The incident relative to the Brit- 
ish flag had passed completely out 
of his mind by the next day. He 
had done only what he had sin- 
cerely believed to be his patriotic 
duty, and, so far as he was con- 
cerned, that was the end of the 
matter. That the Canadians had 
learned their lesson he did not for 
an instant doubt. 


V. 


GREAT vas his surprise, then, 

to have, early the following 
morning from Skagway, a visitor 
in the person of Fred Neeson, an 
American constable and a close 
friend of Mr. Miller. Neeson, it 
developed, had been sent down by 
the Canadian officials for the ex- 
press purpose of putting the indis- 
creet American under the control 
of the law. 

“You are under arrest, George. 
Sorry, but | have to do‘it.”’ 

“What is the charge?” Mr. 
Miller inquired. 

‘They were not able to make it 
any stronger than for damages to 
personal property; but, man, how 
they did want to make it stronger. 
You certainly ruffled their feathers 
that time, all right.” 


“Oh, if that’s all, there is noth- 
ing serious. They will soon get 
over it, if that is the best they can 
do,” Miller laughed. 


“But, George, I am afraid that 
will not settle the affair now. 
You'll have to go back—you see, 
I have the warrant with me,” as 
he drew the paper from his pocket. 


Mr. Miller was still smiling 
when he finished reading the doc- 
ument and expressed his willing- 
ness to comply with the law's de- 
mands. “All right. When do we 
start?” 


“Now, I'll tell you what I'll do. 
I have some urgent business to at- 
tend to out at my mine and [ just 
haven't the time to go back with 
you right now. If you will guar- 
antee to arrest yourself, George, 
= go on up there, I'll pay your 
are. 


“A case of ‘ARREST YOUR- 
SELF, SIR!,’ is that it? Rather a 
novelty that is. I'll do it.” 


But by the time Mr. Miller had 
made the return trip to Skagway 
the following day it was quite evi- 
dent that the Canadians had re- 
ceived explicit orders from head- 
quarters at Montreal to withdraw 
the charge, and no further action 
was ever taken in the matter. 


News of the incident filtered 
down to the States and caused 
considerable comment and specu- 
lation in Seattle and Bremerton as 
to possible international conse- 
quences. The officials at the Navy 
Yard in Bremerton were even re- 
ported to have ordered prepara- 
tions for impending action. Even 
as far as Washington, D. C., citi- 
zens of the United States were 
informed of Mr. Miller's deed— 
the Washington Post carried edi- 
torials on the subject. 


Not long after this John W. Ivy, 
a close friend and ardent admirer 
of George Miller, made it a special 
point when interviewing Theodore 
Roosevelt to inquire, “And what 
would you have done, Mr. Roose- 
velt, if you had been in Mr. 
Miller's place?” 


Read further on page 31 
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Camping Out in California 


Continued from page 22 


other, with this tiny thread of a 
road running along its side, and 
two mere specks—our Ford cars 
—that I found it difficult at first to 
settle down and get back to the 
all-important business of worrying 
about getting down the hill. 

“All set!” called Junior and 
away we went; up and down, in 
and out, around points and over 
trestles. Not knowing how to 
drive myself, it was easy of course 
for me to tell someone else how it 
should be done. 

“Junior,” I said when we had 

just made one of those dreadful 
“hairpin” turns at the bottom of a 
little hill and started to climb a 
much longer and steeper one on 
the other side, ““why do you drive 
so fast going up places like this? 
Don't you see the Ford can't make 
it?” 
_ My eyes were riveted to the 
front wheels, which I was sure 
would at any moment stop turning 
forward and, after spinning help- 
lessly a few seconds, turn back. 
“And then,” I asked, “where 
would we be?” 

When Junior wears a look on 
his face like a bulldog or a steel 
trap or something of the sort, I 
have learned that it is not a good 
time to ask questions, so I held my 
breath and waited. 


“There,” he said, smiling down 
into my scared face as we reached 
the top and glided around another 
abrupt turn and began coasting to 
he next level, “you see we made 
it!” 

If the boy hadn't grinned and 
acted so sort of smug like, I think 
I would not have lost my temper 
and told him what I thought of 
some phases of his driving. But 
Junior kept his eyes on the road 
ahead and his steady hand on the 
wheel while he mumbled some- 
thing about “if ever I learned to 
drive a Ford, he'd bet I would 
me ba lick ‘em up when I came to 
a hill! 


As often as I could spare time 
from looking for trouble ahead | 
glanced back to make sure that 
Phil and Hetty hadn't gone over 
the bank. 


“Deary me,” I said with some 
show of impatience, after looking 
back several times, “I cant 
fathom those folks back there. 
First they are pointing to a tiny 
train of cars no bigger than a 
garter snake, crawling along in the 
valley, and then they seem carried 
away by some unusual formation 
of rock on the mountain side, and 
most of the time they are laughing 
—Queer,” I went on, meditatively, 
“but when I look back there I stop 
holding on to the seat and forget 
to push with all my strength on 
the floor of the car.” 


Junior threw back his head and 


laughed long and loud, (he has 

always had spells like that when 

no one on earth but himself knew 

what he was laughing at) and 

then he said, “I'd advise you to 

keep eyes that way then, 
om 


That evening as we drove into 
town we stopped to say goodnight 
to Phil and Hetty. To their re- 
mark that we had had a lovely 
trip, I said, with my face wreathed 
in smiles: 

“Didn't we, though? I wouldn't 
have missed it for anything in the 
world! I am wondering if later 
—perhaps next year—we couldn't 
go up there again?” 

At that Junior said, ‘“Can you 
beat it?’’ and had another of his 
laughing spells, and Phil and 
Hetty joined in. 


The meeting of the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associa- 
tions at Denver occurs one month 
later than the meeting of the N. 
E. A. in Los Angeles—July 27 to 
August 2. Notables from many 
parts of the world will take part 
in the meeting. It is expected that 
some 4000 persons representing 
50 or more countries of the world 
will attend. The meeting two 
years ago was in Geneva. Pre- 
vious meetings were held at To- 
ronto, Edinburgh and San Fran- 
cisco, where the Federation had 
its beginning. Superintendent A. 
L. relkeld of the Denver 
Schools is Chairman of the local 
Executive Committee in charge of 
arrangements. 
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By... 
Train 


Add days to your 
Pacific Coast Vacation 


Fast trains add hours, or days, to 
your week-end or two weeks va- 
cation. Comfortable overnight Pull- 
mans bring the whole Pacific Coast 
as close as tomorrow morning— 
you ride as you sleep and save the 
daylight hours for play. 


Or—travel by day. Many a 
spectacular mile of this Pacific 
Coast can be seen only by train. 
Make the trip there and back a 
part of your vacation. 


And Save 
Money, too 


At low summer fares, enjoy the 


added thrill of saving money. You 


know just how much your trip will 
cost before you leave. Summer 
roundtrip fares with 16-day return 
limits (just right for a two weeks 
vacation), are on sale to nearly 
every vacation playground and re- 
sort. Some examples of roundtrips: 


San Francisco .. $22.75 
Yosemite 26.58 
Del Monte .. . 2 
Lake Tohae ...... . 

4.75 


Les Angeles $22.75 
San Diego 27.75 
Santa Barbara . 17.75 


Other tickets with return 
limits to suit your plans 


Southern 


Pacific 


Los Angeles: 212 W. Seventh St.; 1147 
S. Broadway; 423 S. Hill St.; Pacific 
Electric Building. Sam Francisco: Ferry 
Station; 65 Geary Street; 3rd and 
Townsend. San Diego: 330 Broadway. 
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| 
Lake Tahoe . 13.25 

Yosemite 17.00 
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OvERLAND MONTHLY 


Simplify Your 
Social and 
Business 


Entertainment 
Problems 


Fontainebleau Salon 


LUNCHEON $1.00 
DINNER from = $1.50 
Coffee Shop 
50c, 65c, $1.00 


a la carte service 
all dining rooms 


Indefinably Different 


in Room 
Accommodations 
and Cuisine 
Distinctive Bridge 
Luncheons, Teas, 
Suppers 


No Charge for Bridge Room 


Hotel 
Sir 
Francis 


Drake 


Huckins- Newcomb 
Hotel Co. 


L. W. Huckins, Managing Director 
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MEN AND BOOKS — Collected and 
Edited by Malcom S. MacLean and 
Elizabeth K. Holmes. Richard R. Smith, 
Inc., New York. 417 pp. $3.00. 
i FOR sheer delight give me biography. 
Shall we spend this evening with 
Thomas Huxley? Then he is waiting in 
his son's biography, with his determina- 
tion “to smite all humbugs, however big; 
to give a nobler tone to science; to set 
an example of abstinence from petty per- 
sonal controversies, and of toleration 
from everything but lying.” So says 
Harry Emerson Fosdick in the third es- 
say “Blessed Be Biography,” in ‘Men 
and Books,” a collection mdae by two 
University is Wisconsin professors and 
intended to serve as a guide to “the curse 
rent of thought that underlie’’ modern 
reading. 

“The modern reader,” they tell us, 
confronted by many problems. Books 
on all phases of modern life, from pot- 
tery to poetry, from Mussolini to Ejin- 
stein, are poured forth from a thousand 
presses in the hope that he will buy and 
read. Readers react to this battering in 
a variety of way. Because of the mul- 
tiplicity of books, some refuse to read at 
all and fall back in self-defense on the 


pressure of business to excuse or explain 
their ignorance of good reading in book 
form; others accept the advertisements 
and reviews and stick pretty closely to 
the lists of best sellers; still others or- 
ganize their reading according to rec- 
ommended lists . . . Many years ago... 
Emerson said that nothing was so much 
needed as a professor of books... 
“One hears of the new humanists and 
their opponents. One hears of modern 
trends in biographv and hstory, of schools 
of fiction, of currents of realism, actual- 
ism, romanticism . . . Unless somewhere 
he finds a guide, he staggers in bewilder- 
ment and confusion.” nd here is the 
guide to lead one through the mazes, a 
sane guide, a safe and a lighthearted one. 
One of the many pleasant things about 
the book is the consciousness that “Men 
and Books’ has been compiled 4% - 
tors who have enjoyed their work. ile 
I know neither of the editors, I feel cer- 
tain that they read with enjoyment, with 
positive delight, much of the work in- 
corporated here. The selections bear 
the hall-mark not merely of judicious 
choice but in many places of keen and 
humor-loving appreciation. Editors with- 
Read further on page 28 
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Briand, Germany and the U. S. of Europe 


from such an arrangement. The 
effective elimination of artificial 
boundary lines would continue for 
some time to harass the patriot 
who desperately clings to eco- 
nomic and political isolation oht of 
habit of mind or stubbornness. 
When one considers the price 
Europe has paid to maintain her 
rival economic states—ever since 
the awakening of the western 
world to a realization of its eco- 
nomic strength—one can come to 
but one conclusion; the cost of this 
economic isolation has been out of 
proportion to the results accom-~- 
plished. When competing manu- 
facturers come to terms and merge 
their interests for the avowed pur- 
pose of eliminating unnecessary 
and costly duplication of effort we 
heartily applaud. When nations 
attempt to achieve the same results 
we berome suspicious. The suc- 
cess of international cooperation 
depends upon a change in attitude 
and this in turn depends upon the 
casting aside of political dema- 


gogy: 


The doctrine of economic self- 
sufficiency has all too frefuently 
become a fetish. Assiduously 
practised by nations handicapped 
by territorial limitations it be- 
comes a source of grave danger to 
the peace of the world. By the 
sheer force of over-industrializa- 
tion, boundary lines have in the 
past given way. Europe has gone 
through such an experience time 
and again. Unless the necessary 
economic safety-valves are pro- 
vided by international agreements 
a repetition of this experience will 
be unavoidable. Reparation de- 
mands have forced Germany to 
adopt tactics which would permit 
her goods to compete effectively 
in the markets of the world. Many 
of her basic industries have been 
completely reorganized to meet 
this new situation. American 
methods of mass production with 
attendant reduction in unit costs, 
have been introduced, with the re- 
sult that production today exceeds 
the demand of the domestic mar- 
ket. Germany's warehouses bulge 
with goods looking for a buyer. In 


(Continued from page 4) 


the absence of regulated, stabilized 
production the world over, any at- 
tempt on the part of a single nation 
to introduce a programme of eco- 
nomic rationalization may in some 
respects aggravate rather than as- 
sist in overcoming the world-wide 
economic depression. It is reason- 
able to assume that better times 
are ahead. But it is unreasonable 
to conclude that this will be ac- 
complished unless all of the na- 
tions of the world cooperate to 
bring about such a result. Unem- 
ployment on an _ unprecedented 
scale today menaces practically 
every industrial country. Ger- 
many in the past two years has 
been more seriously affected than 
any other nation, with the possible 
exception of Great Britain. Finan- 
cial obligations resulting from this 
situation have seriously interfered 
with budgetary reform. 

The success or failure of Adolf 
Hitler and other political fanatics 
depends very largely upon the 
ability of Germany to extricate 
herself from her present position 
of economic and political impo- 
tence. The unsettled conditions 
which in recent months have ap- 
peared on the surface are but man- 
ifestations of economic despair. 
Pre-war tactics are inadequate to 
cope with the fundamental prob- 
lems which the Central European 
powers are facing today. Inter- 
national cooperation kept in con- 
stant motion by a process of ra- 
tionalized economic procedure is 
the only possible solution. 


As announced in the last issue 
of this magazine, the Annual Con- 
vention of the League of Western 
Writers will be held at Van- 
couver, B. C., August 5 to 9 next. 
President M. Elwood Smith of 
Corvallis, Oregon, Secretary A. 
M. Stephen and Treasurer E. A. 
Lucas of British Columbia, have in 
preparation a program of decided 
merit. Important business is also 
to come before the convention. 
The attendance promises to be 
large. 
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ALL OUTDOORS 


California’s National Outdoor Sports 
magazine, now in its fifth year. For all 
who enjoy fishing, hunting, hiking, 
camping, auto touring, and all outdoor 
sports and activities. All Outdoors has 
an irresistible appeal. Such well known 
writers as Robert Page Lincoln, Ray- 
mond W. Thorp, Lorin Hall, Ernest 
McGaffey, S. Omar Barker, Glenn R. 
Vernam, L. S. Landmichl and others 
contribute to this unique outing maga- 
zine. 


Travel, Adventure, Feature Articles, Poems, 
and last but not least, our “Firelight Reflec- 
tions Department,” where our readers swap 
yarns. This department is conducted by G. M. 
Kennedy, that genius of wit and humor who 
not only writes good fishing and hunting yarns, 
32 or more 
pages each mon on good paper, fuse 
illustrated. Sells on loc 


Special Get-Acquainted Offer 


months 25c, for 
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At first he could not believe the 
document the process server de- 
livered to him. Then, as was to be 
expected, his wrath mounted 
apace and he came puffing in 
search of the object of his ire. 

It was not easy to catch 
grandma at home, but by a frac- 
tion of a minute, he found her on 
the point of leaving the house. 
He stared at her as she stood in 
the door putting on her gloves. 
He was too flabbergasted to speak, 
but stood waving his cane and 
struggling with himself. 


“Well, what do you want?” 


grandma said, looking the old 
gentleman up and down. | 

He snatched the offending sum- 
mons from an inside pocket and 
waved it wildly. “What do you 
mean by it?” 

“Be yourself,” grandma said, 
unmoved. “If you've read it you 
ought to know. Anyway, I'm 
busy.” 

“Look here,’’ quavered the Cap- 
tain, who was fast going to pieces, 
“can't we settle this out of court?” 


“Of course.” Grandma finished 


adjusting her gloves. 
“How much?” 


“That isn't the question,” 
grandma said coldly. “The only 
condition I will consider is the ful- 
filling of your .. . original inten- 
tions.” 

The aged warrior surrendered. 
Stepping close, he threw out his 
hand in a dramatic gesture and 
said huskily: 

“I yield, madam. I will marry 


you. 

Then grandma hauled off and 
slapped oo skeewah—the blow 
smacking loudly. It was a grand 
haymaker of a swat and it stag- 
gered the old veteran almost off 
his feet. Grandma stood carress- 
ing her right hand with her left 
and gazing at her late sweetie, 
who returned the stare in helpless 
shame. 

To Muriel, who had come to 
see what the ruction was about, 
grandma said without taking her 
eyes from her victim: 

“The old fool... .’ then to the 
Captain, “Get out of my way, will 
you. I'll withdraw the suit, old 
timer. I think we're square’ now. 

Turning to Muriel, grandma 
said briskly: 

“I'm going down town to get 
a permanent.’ 


Books 


Continued from page 26 


out a sense of humor would never have 
selected Marjorie Nicholson's Pro- 
fessor and the Detective” or Heywood 
Broun’s “‘Censoring the Censor.” One 
is glad to find Max Eastman’s “Cult of 
Unintelligibility.” The selections are 
grouped under the following heads: 
“The Philosopher Views Literature,” 


The Fireman’s Fund leads all in- 
surance companies in premium 
income---fire, marine and auto- 


mobile--in Pacific Coast States 
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“The Liter Man Views His Breth- 
ren,’ “The tic Views the Work of 
Others,” “The Legislators View Litera- 
ture,” and last—a piquant dessert after 
the banquet—“The Humorists Parodies 
Literature." Those who never descend 
to parody may end this really valuable 
volume at page 380, but most ple will 
read with delight Arthur Cateameent's 
“Mavrone—A Sad Irish Poem—with 
Notes” and J. C. Squires “If Gray Had 
Had to Write His Elegy in the Ceme- 
tery of Spoon River Instead of in That 
Soke of Poges,” and other parodies, in 
the last division. 


Many entertaining books do not de- 
serve a second reading, but “Men and 
Books” should be at convenient range 
on the shelf or end-table. Here Chester- 
ton, Galsworthy, J. B. Priestly, Zona 
Gale, William Allen White, Max East- 
man, H. L. Mencken, J. Middleton Mur- 
ray, James Harvey Robinson, and Car! 
Van Doren, as well as many of the older 
writers. 

Laura Everett. 


An Hotel 
of supreme excellence de- 
343" 43 signed to appeal to people 
who appreciate beauty and 
Ya Our own Drive-in Garage. 
Each room with bath, show- 
rt, radio. Coffee shop and_ 
lining room. Breakfast 35c, 
We lunch 40c, dinner 
50c. 
230 EDC ST. 
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should be put into practice, and 
not merely theorized about.” 

He took the medal, and thanked 
the Society in a manner most gra- 
cious and charming. 

Sitting down again and motion- 
ing me to do likewise, Mussolini 
asked: “What have you been do- 
ing in Rome?” 

“Arousing interest in our So- 
ciety among the Italian authors,” 
I answered, purpose is to 
make Italian literature better 
known in the 29 other countries 
where we have members. We are 
forming a committee of Italian au- 
thors who will choose each year 
several novels that they consider 
most representative of Italian cul- 
ture. After these books have been 
approved by your Exellency, the 
Society will arrange that they be 
translated, and brought out by an 
American. publisher. A_ corre- 
sponding committee will be formed 
in America, and the best Ameri- 
can book for translating into Ital- 
ian will be selected. In this way 
the two nations will be brought 
much closer together in spirit. 
Similar committees will be formed 
in the other countries.” 

“I shall be most happy to assist 
in every possible way such a 
worthy plan.” Then he added, 
“You must keep me in touch with 
the progress of the Society; I am 
deeply interested!” 

“We are very fond of you in 
America," I said as we walked 
across the room to the door. “Your 
Exellency has done great things 
from small beginnings, just as 
many of our most famous men 
have done.” 

Mussolini smiled in his charm- 
ing manner and seemed pleased at 
this compliment from an Ameri- 
can. As we crossed the long room, 
the great man talked to me as 
kindly and familiarly as though 
we had been old school friends 
meeting after a lapse of years, 
asking me what ship was taking 
me back to America, and telling 
me to be sure and call upon him 
when I was again in Rome. 

As I was taking my leave, I 
said, “Your Exellency, please 
send us your photograph so that 


we may have it for our gallery.” 

“I will give it to you now,’ re- 
plied Mussolini in a most pleasant 
manner; and with that, he led me 
back across the superb floor of 
inlaid black and white marble to 
his desk where, on a nearby chair, 
rested three or four large photo- 
graphs. 

“Which one do you like?” he 
asked, showing me the different 


poses. 

“How is this one?” he asked, 
holding up a splendid one taken 
in his uniform with hands folded 
across his breast. He then laid it 
on his desk and, taking up his 
penfi leaned over the picture and 
wrote in English: 

“To the Mark Twain Society 

and in memory of the visit of 

Cyril Clemens to Rome; 

Roma, Novembre 3, 1930 ix.” 
The Roman numeral standin a 
of course, the ninth year o 
Fascist march on Rome. 


Musolini walked with me again - 


to the door, and the remembrance 
of the warmth of the handshake of 
this great, good, and wise ruler 
will always remain with me. 


318 West 39th St., New York. 300 pages. 
$3.00 postpaid. 

This book is a lucid story of the 
anes adventure of an Eastern faith 
in a Western land, an accurate account 
of the impact on American Life of Hindu 
philosophy and cuture especially in the 
form of organized religion. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick points out in 
the Introduction that the book makes 
clear what it has long been evident would 
sometime be inevitable, that there can 
no longer be a sharp distinction between 
the so-called “home” and ‘foreign fields” 
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in religion. Christianity is at work in 
India and Hinduism is at work in ™ 
United States. 

“American Vedantism,” says Wendell 
Thomas, “is a tree of which seed was 
Vivekananda. The seed was planted in 
American soil by the Parliament of Re- 
ligions, and the sprouting plant cultivated 
ot wealthy Americans, especially women 

er as in the case of many other 

; In New York today Swami 
delivers substantially the 
same message that Swami Vivekananda 
delivered in the same city over a gen- 
eration ago. And his censure of popular 
Christianity is even keener. The doctrine 
of original sin, he declares, is a lie, and 
the worst sin in the world. Why do 
Christians allow their ministers to insult 
them by calling them sinners?” 

On the West coast of America, the 
author points out, “in addition to a trav- 
eling University of Yogananda, there 
has been developed at Los Angeles the 
‘Correspondence University’ of the Yo- 

Read further on page 31 
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Digging Up Buried Cities 


(Continued from page 8) 


found an apartment house in 
which three families had lived. 


We know that it was a three-. 


family apartment house because of 
the three private cisterns. In the 
kitchen of one of these houses we 
found an earthen pot in the ashes 
of the fireplace, in which there 
were some bones which, upon in- 
vestigation, we discovered were 
sheep bones. Evidently the wom- 
an of the household had been pre- 
paring a mutton stew at the time 
of the Babylonian exile and they 
had left so hurriedly that she had 
left the stew simmering in the 
fireplace. We found burnished 
howls that had been broken and 
thrown into the cisterns more than 
3,000 years ago. We also found 
a little statuette of the queen of 
love, referred to in the writings 
of Jeremiah as the queen of heav- 
en. This little statuette. of the 
queen of love had bobbed hair. 

“We employ women to carry 
the debris away, during our exca- 
vation. These women carry about 
half a bushel of earth in a basket 
on their heads. As a result of 
carrying burdens on their heads, 
the Arab women have a very erect 
and graceful carriage. The gates 
of these ancient cities correspond 
to our courthouse squares. The 
people met there to gossip and to 
read proclamations. The prophet 
Amos preached in the marketplace 
of Mizpah. Samuel, whose home 
was not over 15 minutes distant, 
by donkey, which would mean ap- 
proximately a mile, used to act as 
judge, sitting at the city gate of 
Mizpah. 

- The Hittites are of Greek ex- 
traction. We have hundreds of 
their inscriptions. We have some 
of the Hittite inscriptions in the 
Babylonian cuniform alphabet. 
Unfortunately, all of these inscrip- 
tions are a closed book to us. No 
one of our day and age is able to 
decipher a _ Hittite inscription. 
What a wealth of information we 
will secure if some day we hap- 
pen on an inscription printed in 
Hittite and in some other language 
with which we are familiar. When 
it comes to deciphering Hittite in- 
scriptions, scientists are in the 


same position as the Irishman who 
was asked if he could read Arabic. 
He looked at it carefully and 
finally said, ‘I can’t read it but if I 
had my flute here, I could play it.’ 
The Hittites were a wonderful 
people. They fought the Egypt- 
ians to a standstill. Unfortunately 
they were wiped out and we 
know very little of their history. 
We will know a whole lot more of 
biblical history when we are able 
to read the Hittite inscriptions. 

“We unearthed at the north 
end of the hill, a huge wine press, 
capable of handling 5 tons of 

rapes at a time. Nearby was a 
iaow watch tower. You will 
find a reference to it in the song 
of Solomon. Our season for ex- 
cavating is from about March 15 
to July 15. What makes the work 
fascinating is the chance and the 
hope that we will some time run 
across a proclamation or inscrip- 
tion in the Hittite language with 
some known language, which will 
give us the key to the vast and 
unknown treasures of the Hittite 
tongue. 

“In the excavating we found 
two skulls which are about 5,000 
— old. I sent them by way of 

ew York, to Berkeley, Califor- 
nia, so that the scientists could 
measure them and study them. 
They are to be returned by way 
of San Francisco, across the Pa- 
cific. When these skulls are re- 
turned to where we found them, 
they will have made a trip around 
the world. When you think of it, 
it seems odd for two men who died 
5,000 years ago in the age of 
chariots to be making a trip around 
the world in this age of radios, 
autos, and airplanes.” 


Since writing the editorial on 
Page 2 entitled ‘Preserve Orig- 
inal Names,” it is announced that 
the Board of Geographic Names 
in Washington has declared for 
the original designation of Goat 
Island. The island hereafter will 
happily be known as Yerba 
Buena, and the name Goat Island 
will in time be forgotten. 
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Arrest Yourself 
(Continued from page 24) 


“Done? I would have done just 
what he did,” was the character- 
istic reply. ‘I would have brought 
that flag down as fast as I could 
sever the rope.’ 

President Roosevelt, it will be 
remembered, was intrumental in 
securing the final settlement of the 
boundary question, the members 
of the arbitration tribunal coming 
to a satisfactory agreement during 
the Roosevelt administration. For 
the flag incident had the almost 
immediate effect of stirring public 
opinion, and very soon the Anglo- 
American Adjudication Tribunal 
became active, with the result that 
October of 1903 saw the American 
claim substantially ratified and 
the present boundary accurately 
determined. 

This was really a most signifi- 
cant historical event, for the Alas- 
ka boundary dispute was the first 
disagreement of international 
scope in history to be adjusted in 
such a manner. 

Thus one cutting act of diplo- 
macy on the part of an American 
citizen brought about the settle- 
ment of a long standing contro- 
versy. Needless to say, George 
Miller has never for an instant 
regretted the righteous inspiration 
of patriotic duty which warmed his 
soul that glorious June morning of 
1900. And this in spite of the Toct 
that it was followed a day later b 
the novel command of “ARRES 
YOURSELF, SIR!” 
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Continued from page 29 


goda Course and the student understands 
that he may write to the Yogoda Main 
Center for further instruction and per- 
sonal guidance; in every possible way 
Yogananda makes a combination of East 
and West. In addition to morning medi- 
tation he recommends the devotional 
study of the Bible, but his followers are 
urged to read other bibles beside Chris- 
tian, such as the Bhagavad Gita. . . . In 
the Bible, he says, read just one verse a 
day—and try to feel it. We need less 
study and more meditation, but the Bible 
is not above other books . 

Yogananda may be “plus sage que 
les sages’ but this reviewer merely calls 
attention to a news dispatch from Lon- 
don under date of May 6: 

‘The Bible is still the world’s best 
seller, nearly 12,000,000 eee being is- 


sued during the past — — 
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